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The meeting was called to order at 10.15 a.m. 

Adoption of the agenda 

The agenda was adopted. 

Children and armed conflict 

Letter dated 6 July 2006 from the Permanent 
Representative of France to the United Nations 
addressed to the Secretary-General (S/2006/494) 

The President ( spoke in French ): I should like to 
inform members of the Council that I have received 
letters from the representatives of Brazil, Canada, 
Colombia, the Democratic Republic of the Congo, 
Egypt, Finland, Guatemala, India, Liberia, Myanmar, 
San Marino, Slovenia, Sri Lanka, Uganda and the 
Bolivarian Republic of Venezuela, in which they 
request to be invited to participate in the consideration 
of the item on the Council’s agenda. In conformity 
with the usual practice, I propose, with the consent of 
the Council, to invite those representatives to 
participate in the consideration of the item, without the 
right to vote, in accordance with the relevant 
provisions of the Charter and rule 37 of the Council’s 
provisional rules of procedure. 

There being no objection, it is so decided. 

At the invitation of the President, the representatives 
of the aforementioned countries took the seats 
reserved for them at the side of the Council 
Chamber. 

The President ( spoke in French)-. I should like to 
inform the Council that I have received a letter dated 
19 July 2006 from the Charge d’affaires a.i. of the 
Permanent Observer Mission of Palestine to the United 
Nations, which will be issued as document S/2006/562, 
and which reads as follows: 

“I have the honour to request that, in 
accordance with its previous practice, the 
Security Council invite the Permanent Observer 
of Palestine to the United Nations to participate 
in the meeting of the Security Council being held 
on Monday, 24 July 2006, regarding the issue of 
children and armed conflict.” 

I propose, with the consent of the Council, to 
invite the Permanent Observer of Palestine to 
participate in the meeting in accordance with the 


provisional rules of procedure and the previous 
practice in this regard. 

There being no objection, it is so decided. 

At the invitation of the President, Mr. Mansour 

(Palestine) took the seat reserved for him at the 

side of the Council Chamber.. 

The President ( spoke in French): In accordance 
with the understanding reached in the Council’s prior 
consultations, I shall take it that the Security Council 
agrees to extend an invitation under rule 39 of its 
provisional rules of procedure to Ms. Radhika 
Coomaraswamy, Special Representative of the 
Secretary-General for Children and Armed Conflict; 
Ms. Ann Veneman, Executive Director of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund; Mr. Ad Melkert, Associate 
Administrator of the United Nations Development 
Programme; Mr. Ian Bannon, Acting Director of Social 
Development and Manager of the Conflict Prevention 
and Reconstruction Unit of the World Bank; and Mr. 
Bukeni Beck, representative of Watchlist on Children 
and Armed Conflict. 

It is so decided. 

The Security Council will now begin its 
consideration of the item on its agenda. The Security 
Council is meeting in accordance with the 
understanding reached in its prior consultations. 

Members of the Council have before them 
document S/2006/389, containing the report of the 
Secretary-General on children and armed conflict in 
the Democratic Republic of the Congo. 

I should like to draw the attention of the members 
of the Council to document S/2006/494, which 
contains a letter dated 6 July 2006 from France, and 
document S/2006/497, which contains a letter dated 
10 July 2006 from the Chairman of the Working Group 
of the Security Council on Children and Armed 
Conflict. 

I shall now give the floor to the Special 
Representative of the Secretary-General for Children 
and Armed Conflict, Ms. Radhika Coomaraswamy. 

Ms. Coomaraswamy: I would like to begin by 
congratulating the Security Council on its bold 
initiative — resolution 1612 (2005) — which seeks to 
protect children in armed conflict. I would like to 
express my particular gratitude to the French 
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Chairperson, Mr. Jean-Marc de La Sabliere, for his 
active and groundbreaking leadership on that issue. 

As we watch events unfold in the Middle East, 
we are reminded that children often bear the brunt of 
physical and psychological trauma caused by armed 
conflict. It is the desire to protect children that united 
the world one year ago when the Security Council 
passed that landmark resolution. Resolution 1612 
(2005) is novel in a number of ways that give it 
prominence. 

It is a testament to the fact that the Security 
Council is committed to going beyond words to 
specific action in endorsing a monitoring and reporting 
mechanism. That mechanism, clearly designating a 
system for reporting on grave violations against 
children from the field level through to the Secretary- 
General’s Office, has been set up in order to address 
the situations of children in conflict-affected areas 
more diligently. Through the resolution, the Security 
Council also expresses its intention to combat impunity 
through possible targeted measures against repeat 
violators of children’s rights. The Security Council has 
also called for specific action plans to stop the 
recruitment and use of children as soldiers, giving 
parties a framework to ensure compliance. The 
Security Council Working Group on Children and 
Armed Conflict and its bimonthly meeting schedule 
ensure that the issue of children and peace and security 
is actively seized by the Council throughout the year. 

In the past year, much has been accomplished on 
that ambitious agenda for children. The Security 
Council Working Group has met on four occasions and 
has set its programme of work for the year. The United 
Nations system — including UNICEF, the Department 
of Peacekeeping Operations and the Office of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Human 
Rights— and its partners have worked diligently, on a 
tight deadline, to bring that mechanism to fruition in 
pilot countries, and the first report, on the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo, was submitted to the Security 
Council Working Group in June of this year. The 
community of non-governmental organizations is very 
engaged in supporting the monitoring and reporting 
agenda, and civil society representatives in affected 
countries are gearing up to strengthen their interface on 
monitoring and reporting. Finally, we are encouraged 
that other destinations for action — the Human Rights 
Commission and the International Criminal Court — 


are addressing the issue of violations of children’s 
rights in conflict in an effective manner. 

However, although the groundswell of support for 
that resolution and the monitoring and reporting 
exercise in particular have been strong, and the 
situation for children in Sierra Leone, Burundi, Liberia 
and the Democratic Republic of the Congo has 
improved markedly, children continue to suffer. Over 
250,000 children continue to be exploited as child 
soldiers by armed forces and groups around the world. 
Tens of thousands of girls are being subjected to rape 
and other forms of sexual violence. Abductions of 
children are becoming more systematic and 
widespread. Since 2003, over 14 million children have 
been forcibly displaced within and outside their home 
countries, and between 8,000 and 10,000 children are 
killed or maimed each year by landmines. 

I would like to share with the Council the story of 
Abou, a boy from Sierra Leone, abducted by the 
Revolutionary United Front (RUF) from his school in 
Kenema. He was only 11 years old at the time. Four 
years later, Abou had become a killer, a known and 
feared commander of the RUF rebels and one of the 
youngest. He was demobilized by the United Nations 
when he was only 15, receiving amnesty for atrocities 
committed during the conflict in Sierra Leone. And 
although his community accepted Abou back, it was 
clear that many in the community were still afraid of 
the boy, and he was quite isolated. Six months after 
being reunited with his family, Abou disappeared. 
Three years later, Abou was among the children 
disarmed and demobilized in Cote d’Ivoire. He told a 
story of leaving his community in Sierra Leone 
because he was “haunted by bad spirits” and of being 
re-recruited to fight for Liberians United for 
Reconciliation and Democracy (LURD) in Liberia. He 
later went as a mercenary to Cote d’Ivoire, together 
with other LURD fighters. In an interview with United 
Nations staff, Abou explained, “I left because what I 
really know how to do well is fight and be a soldier, 
but there is peace in Sierra Leone”. 

The story illustrates a terrible tragedy of the 
trauma of children and the communities that they have 
been forced to brutalize; of the tremendous challenges 
to the successful healing and reintegration of children 
in the aftermath of conflict; and of the recycling of 
children into conflicts that shift across borders. 
Unfortunately, there are too many Abous out there, and 
we are compelled to protect them. 
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In that vein, we await the Security Council 
Working Group’s deliberations and recommendations 
to the Security Council on the report of the situation of 
children affected by armed conflict in the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo. The initial phase of the setting¬ 
up of a monitoring and reporting mechanism is now 
over. It is now time for the Council to take effective 
action against repeat offenders. As today is an 
important milestone for resolution 1612 (2005), the 
response of the Council to its first substantive report on 
children and armed conflict presents a key opportunity 
to set in place measures to spare more children the fate 
of Abou. The world is watching and the children are 
watching. We must not fail them. 

The United Nations system and its partners have 
risen to the challenge of responding fully and capably 
in this first phase of the implementation of resolution 
1612 (2005). We have been encouraged by the response 
of actors at the local, national, regional and 
international levels. Many partners and stakeholders 
are cooperating with each other to make Security 
Council resolution 1612 (2005) a success for children. 
My Office takes this opportunity to thank all of them 
for their diligence and their commitment. 

Now that this first phase of implementation is 
coming to an end, it is time for the United Nations 
system and the Security Council to look beyond the 
limited scope of the first phase and to broaden the 
geographical scope of the monitoring and reporting 
mechanism to all situations of concern in which grave 
violations are perpetrated against children in armed 
conflict. 

In addition, the international community must 
begin to look at long-term solutions for children 
affected by armed conflict. I stand by my United 
Nations agency colleagues in the United Nations 
Development Programme and the World Bank, as well 
as our non-governmental organization partners, in 
advocating that, to be truly adequate in responding to 
the needs of children affected by conflict, band-aid 
solutions are not sufficient and long-term development 
responses that will result in the meaningful 
reintegration of those children, including access to 
education and alternative livelihoods, should be 
developed. Those should be the foundations of 
concerted international action and a sustained 
commitment to the provision of resources and technical 
assistance for those children. 


In conclusion, this month also marks the 10-year 
anniversary of the Gra 9 a Machel report on children and 
armed conflict, which gave birth to a new 
consciousness in the United Nations about the plight of 
children affected by armed conflict. In that sense, I 
find it useful to go back to the words of Graqa Machel 
herself to remind us of the reason we are meeting 
today. She said: 

“We cannot waste our precious children. 

Not another one, not another day. It is long past 

time for us to act on their behalf— the impact of 

conflict on children is everyone’s responsibility 

and it must be everyone’s concern.” 

The President (spoke in French ): I now give the 
floor to the Executive Director of the United Nations 
Children’s Fund, Ms. Ann Veneman. 

Ms. Veneman: Mr. President, I am pleased to 
join you today as the Security Council turns its 
attention to the situation of children in armed conflict. 
We appreciate the role of the French Government over 
the past six years in ensuring that the Security 
Council’s peace and security agenda benefits and 
protects children affected by armed conflict. 

As all here are aware, children continue to be 
targeted in today’s armed conflicts. Since 1996 
approximately two million children have died as a 
result of war, while a further twelve million have been 
left homeless and an estimated six million injured or 
physically disabled. Children are the first to suffer the 
poverty, the malnutrition and the ill health resulting 
from the disruptions caused by war. 

In every region of the world, girls and boys 
continue to endure the consequences of being caught 
up in wars. The current situation in the Middle East is 
no exception. 

Security Council resolution 1612 (2005) and the 
Working Group dedicated to children and armed 
conflict herald a new era of cooperation to end some of 
the most egregious abuses of children during conflict. 
Effective monitoring and reporting will help reveal the 
extent and severity of the violations, bring greater 
accountability to those who target, abuse or exploit 
children, and strengthen programmes to assist and 
protect children. 

In addition to an effective monitoring and 
reporting mechanism, there are three areas that are 
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relevant to resolution 1612 (2005), including the use of 
children by armed forces and groups, gender-based 
violence and small arms and light weapons. 

First, monitoring and reporting. In collaboration 
with the inter-agency task forces in each of the seven 
pilot countries, UNICEF and its partners have begun to 
implement the monitoring and reporting mechanism. 
Common terminology and a minimum set of indicators 
for violations against children have been developed. 
Technical support and guidance have been provided in 
Nepal, Burundi, Somalia and Cote d’Ivoire. Together 
with non-governmental organization partners, UNICEF 
will continue to help ensure that monitoring and 
reporting will lead to programmes that prevent and 
address the consequences of these violations. For 
example, reliable data on the prevalence of sexual 
violence can help in decisions to establish clinics and 
other support services. 

Second, child recruitment. Girls and boys are 
sometimes involved directly in combat but are also 
exploited as messengers, informers, cooks, porters or 
sexual slaves. Recruitment can be forced, but it also 
results from factors such as poverty. That is why 
prevention, demobilization and reintegration need to be 
comprehensive by also providing children with 
education, training, support and protection. A 
document that outlines guiding principles for 
preventing the use of children in conflict and 
facilitating their demobilization and reintegration is 
being developed. A symposium to present this 
document will be hosted by the French Government in 
Paris at the end of the year. 

Third, gender-based violence, which is another 
devastating effect of conflict on children. Sexual 
violence represents a significant threat to children, 
particularly girls. More than 40 per cent of reported 
sexual assaults are perpetrated against girls aged 15 or 
younger. In conflict situations, violence against women 
and girls is often used as a strategic method of warfare 
and is often associated with an increase in the risk and 
spread of HIV and AIDS. Data on gender-based 
violence is lacking in many countries due to an absence 
of reporting mechanisms and support services, along 
with factors such as shame and stigma. 

Resolution 1612 (2005) provides an opportunity 
to strengthen not only the reporting of gender-based 
violence but also programmes to provide victims with 
access to health, psychological and legal support. 


Sexual violence against children cannot be tolerated, 
and we must do all that we can to prevent it and to deal 
with its impacts. 

Fourth, small arms and light weapons. The 
Council is well aware of the effects of small arms and 
light weapons on children in armed conflict. UNICEF 
will work with Member States to achieve the objectives 
set out in the United Nations Programme of Action on 
the illicit trade in small arms and light weapons. Here 
again, studies and surveillance that can lead to 
programmes to prevent violence and rehabilitate child 
victims are needed. The Security Council’s support in 
encouraging respect for arms embargoes, including the 
criminalization and punishment of violators, is 
absolutely critical. 

UNICEF has deep appreciation for the Council’s 
commitment to deal with children in armed conflict. 
We encourage enhancing the monitoring and reporting 
mechanisms in countries where children are affected by 
armed conflict. The safety and security of those who 
implement the mechanisms must be ensured. Under no 
circumstances should United Nations staff or those of 
our partners be targeted while they carry out their 
crucial roles. 

Resolution 1612 (2005) provides opportunities to 
bring together key elements to monitor compliance and 
accountability. Governments have a fundamental 
responsibility to protect their populations. The 
international community, and especially the Security 
Council, must collectively and regularly remind all 
parties to a conflict that egregious violations against 
children cannot be tolerated. 

The President (spoke in French ): I now give the 
floor to the Associate Administrator of the United 
Nations Development Programme, Mr. Ad Melkert. 

Mr. Melkert: It gives me great pleasure to speak 
today before the Security Council. I would like to 
congratulate the membership and the presidency of the 
Security Council for keeping our collective attention 
focused on the important issue of children and armed 
conflict. In the United Nations system, we are 
particularly grateful for the leadership of Ms. Radhika 
Coomaraswamy, the Special Representative of the 
Secretary-General for Children and Armed Conflict. 

For the United Nations Development Programme 
(UNDP) and for the broader development community, 
children and youth are significant partners in building 
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sustainable peace, preventing violent conflict and 
contributing to development and the achievement of 
the Millennium Development Goals. Children and 
youth are not just victims with special needs, but are 
also powerful agents for reconciliation and positive 
change. Many of our programmes and policies that 
engage with the rights, protection and well-being of 
war-affected children are increasingly premised on this 
core belief. 

Let me mention a few examples. In south Sudan, 
UNDP and development partners have not only 
supported disarmament, demobilization and 
reintegration (DDR) programmes for under-age 
persons, but also recently helped organize, in 
collaboration with civic actors, a youth peace 
conference. In Uganda, DDR programmes have made 
special provisions for the return of young girls who 
were abducted by rebels and who upon return to their 
communities face the stigma attached to bearing 
children out of rape or wedlock. In Sierra Leone, 
UNDP has supported a national initiative — the 
National Youth Councils — to give young persons the 
skills to re-engage in the process of governance by 
electing their councils, which have official decision¬ 
making powers at both the district and the national 
levels. In the Niger delta region of Nigeria, UNDP and 
other partners are supporting efforts, in collaboration 
with Shell Oil, to provide youth with viable 
alternatives to armed violence. Instead of short-term 
vocational training, this assistance involves district- 
level youth centres, which provide youth with an 
integrated package of skills, from business formation 
to conflict management, as well as the long-term 
accompaniment that they need to become self-reliant 
entrepreneurs. In Port-au-Prince, a highly successful 
employment-generation initiative has engaged youth in 
civic activities, such as garbage pick-up and repair of 
basic utilities, thus making them active agents for 
reconstruction. 

Those examples illustrate that we need to, and 
can, engage young persons in conflict management and 
peacebuilding initiatives, including the provision of 
concrete skills for youth in accompanying their 
communities in reviving agriculture, thus reducing the 
pressure on urban areas, and training in leadership 
skills. 

Through the Mano River Union Peace Initiative, 
UNDP is supporting efforts in Liberia, Sierra Leone 
and Guinea to implement those means. They include 


the successful United Nations-led demobilization of 
60,000 former combatants in Liberia, where UNDP and 
other agencies have sought to focus attention on the 
lasting reintegration of primarily young combatants, 
especially girls and young women, into their 
communities. At least half of the former combatants 
have now been successfully reintegrated into their 
communities. The challenge is to equip them with 
longer-term opportunities for political and economic 
empowerment, particularly through job creation. 

We therefore must look critically at how we can 
improve our efforts to make young people active 
agents for peace. How often do we craft post-conflict 
needs assessments or interim poverty reduction 
strategies that place a particular emphasis on initiatives 
for the political and economic empowerment of youth? 
We often worry about the threat that large numbers of 
unemployed youth pose to peace and security in fragile 
situations, but how often do we make the effort to train 
youth as election observers, or peace monitors in their 
communities, or as a national network of mediators 
that can help bring peace to their communities? As we 
spend billions in reconstructing post-conflict societies, 
we also need to invest more to establish national 
service schemes that provide youth with life skills, as 
they help to rebuild their communities. 

In the same way that we have moved from 
traditional approaches to disarmament, demobilization 
and reintegration to the so-called three Rs approach, 
which prioritizes not just the disarming of former 
combatants, but their return, rehabilitation and 
sustainable reintegration into their home communities, 
we need a fresh approach to young persons and armed 
conflict. That new approach could be called the “three 
Es”, as in engage young persons in efforts to build 
lasting peace, educate young persons with life skills 
and not just perfunctory job training, and empower 
young persons to develop and seize political and 
economic opportunities so that they can transform their 
countries and their societies. 

In conclusion, I call upon Security Council 
members, and indeed all Member States, to give the 
United Nations presence on the ground — including 
the United Nations country teams — the tools and 
resources that they need to move towards working 
more proactively with young persons in situations of 
armed conflict, so that children and youth become full 
partners in bringing their countries and societies closer 
to peace and stability. 
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The President (spoke in French)'. I now give the 
floor to the Acting Director of Social Development and 
Manager of the Conflict Prevention and Reconstruction 
Unit of the World Bank, Mr. Ian Bannon. 

Mr. Bannon: The President of the World Bank, 
Mr. Paul Wolfowitz, is unable to be here today and I 
first wish to transmit his warm greetings to the 
Security Council. President Wolfowitz has also asked 
me to convey his appreciation to Foreign Minister 
Philippe Douste-Blazy of France for organizing this 
special meeting and for inviting the World Bank, and to 
Ambassador Jean-Marc de la Sabliere for presiding 
over the meeting. 

As many members know, over the past 10 years 
the World Bank has considerably expanded its work on 
armed conflict, increasing research on conflict and 
development, and adopting more flexible instruments, 
approaches and financing mechanisms to support 
countries in the transition from armed violence to 
sustainable development. Research has explored the 
reinforcing linkages between poverty and conflict and 
the special needs of vulnerable groups. Among the 
vulnerable groups affected by conflict, it is clear that 
children are most at risk. Over 300 million young 
people below the age of 25 live in countries affected by 
armed conflict, representing nearly a fifth of the 
world’s total population of children and youth. 
Children and youth living in conflict settings face an 
array of complex and urgent needs. We see today’s 
meeting as an important occasion to discuss those 
complex needs and explore ways in which we can work 
together to offer those young people a stake in a more 
peaceful and prosperous future. 

Taking into account the concept paper prepared 
for this meeting, I would like to focus my remarks first 
on some illustrations of the Bank’s approach and, 
secondly, to offer some examples of Bank operations 
that aim to support children in conflict and post- 
conflict settings, including demobilized children. 

As with most Bank activities, analytical work 
underpins our policy and operational interventions. For 
example, recent studies have sought to provide 
guidance on the demobilization and reintegration of 
child soldiers in Africa and on reaching education 
goals for all objectives in countries affected by 
conflict. We have also taken an interest in better 
understanding the effects of youth bulges on conflict 
and instability. We find that youth bulges make 


countries more unstable and thus more susceptible to 
armed conflict, but youth are not the problem — they 
are not the enemy. The challenge is rather to expand 
employment and livelihood opportunities for young 
people and to give them a voice and influence on 
decisions that affect their lives. Recent research is also 
focusing on the way young men in Latin America and 
Africa construct their sense of identity and why that 
definition of masculinity is often based on the exertion 
of power through violence. 

In addition, children and youth have recently 
become a special focus for the World Bank. Three 
years ago, we established a Children and Youth Unit in 
the Human Development Network, which works across 
the institution in a number of cross-cutting areas, such 
as education, health, social protection and social 
development, including the special needs of children 
and youth affected by conflict. This year’s World 
Development Report focuses on children and youth. All 
this work highlights the multidimensional needs of 
children and youth, from protection from violence, to 
education and training, to psychosocial support. 

We have also learned that children and youth face 
different needs, although interventions should be in 
place as early as possible. Protecting children and 
youth from violence is clearly an urgent priority, but 
we must also understand that young people in conflict 
face a simultaneous and more complex transition from 
conflict and childhood to peace and adulthood. 

I would now like to touch on Bank operations 
related to children in conflict and immediate post- 
conflict situations. In addition to our normal projects, 
we also have a number of grant facilities that support 
conflict-affected countries, fragile States and the 
special needs of young people. Our Post Conflict Fund, 
for example, has supported a number of activities on 
the demobilization and social reintegration of children 
involved in armed conflict, very often in partnership 
with UNICEF, and most recently working in Cote 
d’Ivoire. A recently established trust fund supported by 
Italy will address at-risk children and youth in West 
Africa. 

A more comprehensive programme is the Multi- 
Donor Demobilization and Reintegration Programme in 
the Great Lakes region of Africa. The World Bank 
administers that multi-agency programme, collaborating 
with United Nations agencies and other partners and 
supported by a number of donors, including France. It 
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currently targets 450,000 ex-combatants in seven 
countries. The Programme also supports special projects 
that complement national programmes designed to more 
effectively provide demobilization and reintegration 
support in emergency circumstances or to target specific 
groups, such as children associated with armed groups. 

Since 2003, the Programme has been funding six 
special projects in the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo, with a budget of $20 million for the prevention 
of recruitment and for the demobilization, tracing and 
reintegration of children associated with armed groups. 
As a result, out of the estimated 25,000 children with 
various fighting groups, some 19,000 have been 
released or demobilized. There are similar projects in 
the other countries of the Great Lakes region. 

I would like to end my remarks by emphasizing 
the need to strengthen collaboration and partnerships if 
we are to effectively address the needs of this 
important group. Although in recent years we have 
redoubled our efforts at the World Bank to support 
conflict-affected countries and to better target the 
special needs of young people affected by conflict, we 
are fully aware of the fact that we need to work hand in 
hand with our colleagues in the United Nations system 
as well as with our partner Governments and civil 
society actors if we are to make a sustainable 
difference. Children and youth in countries affected by 
conflict deserve our support, not only because they are 
a vulnerable group with special needs, but also because 
it is a good investment, an investment in a more secure 
and peaceful future. 

The President (spoke in French ): In accordance 
with the understanding reached among Council 
members, I wish to remind all speakers to limit their 
statements to no more than four minutes, in order to 
enable the Council to carry out its work expeditiously. 
Delegations with lengthy statements are kindly 
requested to circulate the text in writing and to deliver 
a condensed version when speaking in the Chamber. 

I now give the floor to the representative of the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo. On behalf of the 
Security Council, I extend a warm welcome to Marie- 
Madeleine Kalala, Minister for Human Rights. 

Ms. Kalala (Democratic Republic of the Congo) 
{spoke in French)'. Mr. President, let me begin my 
statement by telling you how pleased my delegation is 
to see you presiding over the Security Council during 
this month of July 2006, and to express the sense of 


honour that I have in taking part in this important 
debate, which I predict will be successful. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
acknowledge the essential nature of the report of the 
activities of the Security Council Working Group on 
Children and Armed Conflicts (see S/2006/497, annex), 
which you, Mr. President, have the honour to direct, 
and to thank Ms. Radhika Coomaraswamy, Special 
Representative of the Secretary-General for Children 
and Armed Conflict, and Ms. Ann Veneman, Executive 
Director of the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF), for their important statements. 

My delegation welcomes the Security Council’s 
growing interest with respect to the tragic situation of 
child soldiers. It supports the coalition that is intended 
to put an end to the use of child soldiers, the Working 
Group and the monitoring and reporting mechanism 
whose aim is to protect children who are affected by 
armed conflicts. 

The latest report of the Secretary-General on 
children and armed conflict in the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo (S/2006/389) objectively 
describes the situation that has prevailed in my country 
in recent years. Still, one needs to point out that the 
violations highlighted in this report are mainly 
perpetrated by elements of armed groups still active in 
certain parts of the country, particularly in Ituri and the 
North and South Kivus. 

But as is known, considerable progress has been 
made by the Government in the fight against the use of 
children in armed conflicts, both in terms of prevention 
and in terms of protection. 

With respect to the prevention efforts, I should 
point out that the Democratic Republic of the Congo 
has ratified and implemented many international and 
regional legal instruments relating to protecting 
children. Today one should acknowledge that since 
1999 the Democratic Republic of the Congo has been 
ranked third among African countries that have a 
national plan of action in this area, in accordance with 
the provisions of the resolution of the World 
Conference on Human Rights held in Vienna in 1993. 

Lastly, I would point out that all of this 
legislative progress has been supported by a vast 
outreach and awareness-raising campaign, by both the 
Government and non-governmental human rights 
organizations. This campaign, which is still under way, 
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targets officials entrusted with the implementation of 
these laws, as well as parents and children. 

The Government has spared no effort with respect 
to protecting children who are recruited in violation of 
the legal provisions that are in effect. In 1999, despite 
a state of war, the Government organized in Kinshasa 
an important forum on the demobilization of child 
soldiers, which was attended by experts from a number 
of countries of Africa, Europe, Asia and the Americas. 
That forum provided new impetus to the perception of 
the phenomenon of child soldiers in my country, and its 
recommendations led to Law Decree number 066 of 
9 June 2000, which had to do with the demobilization 
and reintegration of vulnerable groups within 
combatant forces. 

In May 2004, continuing the process under way, 
the Government developed the National Disarmament, 
Demobilization and Reintegration Programme 
(NDDRP), with the assistance of a number of partners, 
including the United Nations Development Programme 
(UNDP). This programme was financed by the World 
Bank and the Multi-Country Demobilization and 
Reintegration Programme. It deals with the 
disarmament, demobilization and reintegration of all 
combatants who are not eligible to serve in the new 
restructured and integrated army, including child 
soldiers. It is implemented through a structure that has 
been called the National Disarmament, Demobilization 
and Reintegration Commission, whose acronym is 
CONADER. 

The implementation of the NDDRP has produced 
encouraging results. Indeed, out of an estimated total 
of 33,000 children associated with armed groups and 
forces, 19,054, including 2,881 girls, have been 
removed and placed in transitional support structures 
that provide psychosocial care to help them make the 
transition from military life to civilian life, with a view 
to their social and economic reintegration. 

As of 30 June 2006, of the 19,054 child soldiers 
who had already been removed from their armed 
groups and forces, 12,471 had been reunited with their 
families. Of these 12,471 reunited children, 9,717 are 
back in school while some 6,312 are being reintegrated 
into the economy. 

However, I do need to note that the 
implementation of the NDDRP has met a number of 
considerable constraints, particularly with respect to 
difficulties related to, on the one hand, locating the 


children’s families in order to reunify them, and, on the 
other hand, monitoring the situation of all child 
soldiers who have been reunited and are being 
provided reintegration support. Other constraints are 
related to the shortfalls in funds allocated for their care 
and in the ongoing hotspots of tensions in certain parts 
of the country. 

Strengthening the fight against the phenomenon 
of child soldiers in my country requires that solutions 
that are consonant with the constraints that I mentioned 
be rapidly found. 

From this standpoint, with respect to the shortfall 
of resources allocated for care of children, I must point 
out that the overall financing for the National 
Disarmament, Demobilization and Reintegration 
Programme is approximately $200 million, out of 
which only $5 million were allocated for children 
associated with armed forces and groups. To date, 
14,000 children still need to be removed from armed 
groups and forces, while the moneys allocated for this 
have already been totally spent. It is also necessary to 
continue implementation of the Programme with 
additional substantial support being provided to the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo. 

With respect to the themes of this debate, within 
the framework of the implementation of Security 
Council resolution 1379 (2001), my delegation, which 
intends to provide all its cooperation to the monitoring 
and reporting mechanism that has been set up in 
implementation of 1612 (2005), believes that the 
mechanism of “naming and shaming” should also 
cover all parties to a conflict who recruit and use child 
soldiers, regardless of whether that situation is on the 
Council’s agenda or not. 

I would be remiss if I were to conclude my 
statement without expressing my gratitude to the 
international community, which has unceasingly 
supported the Democratic Republic of the Congo in the 
programme’s implementation. My Government 
welcomes the cooperation of the UNICEF office in 
Kinshasa and commends its great interest in the 
protection of children. It thanks the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Human Rights, the United 
Nations Organization Mission in the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo, the Bretton Woods system and 
UNDP for their active involvement in the 
Government’s efforts in the process of the 
demobilization of child soldiers. 
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Lastly, in these difficult times, allow me to recall 
that many children are living in situations in which there 
has been a breach of international peace and security. I 
am thinking in particular about the children of the 
Palestinian Authority, of the State of Israel and of 
Lebanon. The Democratic Republic of the Congo is fully 
confident that the Council will soon find a solution to the 
tragedy that is taking place in the Holy Land. 

The President: On behalf of the Security Council, I 
extend a warm welcome to His Excellency The 
Honourable Pertti Torstila, Under-Secretary of State of 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs of Finland, to whom I 
give the floor. 

Mr. Torstila (Finland) (spoke in French ): I have the 
honour to speak on behalf of the European Union (EU) on 
this important subject today. 

{spoke in English) 

The acceding countries Bulgaria and Romania, the 
candidate countries Turkey, Croatia and the former 
Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia, the countries of the 
Stabilization and Association Process and potential 
candidates Albania, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Montenegro 
and Serbia, and the European Free Trade Association 
(EFTA) countries Iceland, Liechtenstein and Norway, 
members of the European Economic Area, as well as 
Ukraine and the Republic of Moldova, align themselves 
with this statement. 

I will abide by the schedule envisaged for today’s 
debate; the full statement of the European Union is 
available in writing. 

I also wish to express my appreciation to the 
Special Representative of the Secretary-General, Ms. 
Coomaraswamy, for her valuable contribution to today’s 
meeting. The European Union truly appreciates her recent 
appointment. Further, I wish to express my appreciation 
to the Executive Director of UNICEF, Ms. Veneman, for 
her statement and for the commendable work done by 
UNICEF. 

Ten years ago, the Gra 9 a Machel report laid the 
foundation for the agenda on children and armed conflict, 
and today’s discussion is therefore more than timely. 
While resolution 1612 (2005) was an important step in 
taking forward the “era of application”, we must now 
ensure that we take renewed joint action in order to 
improve the situation on the ground. 

The situation of children affected by armed conflict 
continues to be grave. To give one serious example, we 
continue to have deep concerns as to the negative impact. 


including the health and psychological consequences, of 
violence on the present and future well-being of children 
in the Middle East region as a whole. 

The Secretary-General identified the six grave 
violations that should receive priority attention in the 
reporting and monitoring mechanism. It remains critical 
that urgent action be taken in those areas. Grave and 
persistent violations must lead to targeted and concrete 
measures in response. 

The European Union is encouraged by the work 
already carried out by the mechanism. Dialogue with 
parties and time-bound action plans are central. We 
welcome the reporting and monitoring efforts by United 
Nations field teams, including UNICEF, Department of 
Peacekeeping Operations (DPKO) child protection 
advisers and the Office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Human Rights (OHCHR), in 
coordination with civil society partners and concerned 
Member States. We look forward to the upcoming review 
on the mechanism, with a view to further strengthening it. 

The European Union welcomes the recent report by 
the Security Council Working Group on children and 
armed conflict. We appreciate the important work 
undertaken by the Group as well as its transparency. We 
look forward to receiving the Group’s reports in future as 
well. 

The presentation of the first country report on 
children and armed conflict in the Democratic Republic 
of the Congo was an important development. The 
European Union urges that its recommendations be taken 
up effectively. Further, the European Union considers it 
important to continue the practice of reporting on specific 
situations, as well as to make full use of the briefing by 
the Special Representative. 

The Security Council has noted that the information 
compiled by the mechanism may be considered by other 
international, regional and national bodies, within their 
mandates. The European Union will seek to find ways to 
best support the mechanism and its implementation. 

For its part, the European Union is determined to 
continue to mainstream issues related to children and 
armed conflict. 

The European Union has continued to implement 
its Guidelines on Children and Armed Conflict. 
Action — be it political or financial — has been 
focused on selected priority countries. At the same 
time, urgent situations in other conflict areas have been 
closely monitored. 
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The European Union adopted an implementation 
strategy for the Guidelines in order to pay special 
attention to the issue of children in countries affected 
by armed conflict. In doing so, it is important to work 
closely with the United Nations agencies and other 
actors in the countries concerned. 

In European Union crisis-management operations, 
the protection of children is a priority. The EU has 
recently adopted a checklist for the integration of the 
issue into its operations from the early planning through 
to the implementation stages. 

A gender-sensitive approach also has to be 
applied when it comes to children. The European 
Union has devoted particular efforts to protecting girls 
from sexual violence, abuse and exploitation. Further, 
all disarmament, demobilization and reintegration, and 
security sector reform, programmes should pay special 
attention to the specific needs of girls. 

We must ensure close collaboration between the 
United Nations, non-governmental organizations, civil 
society and Governments in order to achieve a shared 
ownership. Moreover, the participation of non¬ 
governmental organizations is central also in providing 
support to protection mechanisms and programmatic 
responses. 

The European Union continues to actively 
support and work closely with the Special 
Representative and other actors with the goal of 
relieving the suffering of children in situations of 
armed conflict and ensuring that those responsible for 
atrocities against children are held accountable. We 
look forward to further consideration of these issues 
later this year. 

The President (spoke in French)'. On behalf of 
the Security Council, I extend a warm welcome to His 
Excellency The Honourable Igor Grexa, Director- 
General for Legal and Consular Affairs of the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs of Slovakia, to whom I give the 
floor. 

Mr. Grexa (Slovakia) (spoke in French)'. Allow 
me at the outset to congratulate the French presidency 
for having chosen this important and difficult subject. 
We know that France does not hesitate to tackle 
complex subjects and that it faces difficulties head-on. 
I think that this “French approach” is not only positive 
and praiseworthy in and of itself, but also very 


encouraging for the other partners and players 
involved. 

The ideas put forward by France and its 
perseverance, if I may put it that way, have made a 
great contribution to ensuring that the issue of children 
and armed conflict has become a major and ongoing 
concern of the Security Council. 

But we know that expressions of gratitude, well- 
deserved though they may be, are not the most 
important thing, so allow me to move on to more 
substantial issues. 

I do not really think that we need to show why it 
is so important that we continue to work on this issue. 
Children are victims of all kinds of atrocities resulting 
from armed conflicts: child soldiers, child refugees, 
displaced children, excluded children, unhappy 
children in unhappy families — the list is long. Even if 
this were strictly a humanitarian issue, resolute efforts 
would still be imperative. Nevertheless, as Minister 
Douste-Blazy clearly emphasized to his colleagues in a 
letter addressed to his counterparts before this meeting, 
this is not just about a humanitarian issue, it is also 
about a danger for development and stability in the 
world. 

Slovakia associates itself with the statement 
delivered by the representative of Finland a few 
moments ago on behalf of the European Union. I shall 
therefore stress just a few brief points in my national 
capacity. 

Slovakia very much appreciates the work done by 
Working Group established pursuant to resolution 1612 
(2005). While it is of course too soon to carry out an 
assessment, we know that the Group has made a good 
start and that it is going to be a very useful tool. 

In principle, we are happy with the initial results 
regarding the examination of the report on the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo (see S/2006/497, 
annex). That is of course due in large part to the quality 
of the report itself, for which I would like to thank its 
authors. Slovakia also appreciates the constructive 
participation of the permanent representative of the 
country concerned in the meeting of the Group, 
especially the affirmation of his Government’s 
willingness to continue to cooperate. That is a good 
sign both as regards the subject itself and for the future 
of the Group in general. 
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Slovakia supports all the recommendations 
contained in the report on the Democratic Republic of 
the Congo. We also believe that the Working Group 
should carefully examine the recommendations made 
by non-governmental organizations working in the 
field, as contained in the report entitled “Struggling to 
survive”. 

More generally, we believe the Working Group 
should have the widest possible geographic terms of 
reference. Slovakia also believes that the Group should 
be permitted to address the issue of violations of the 
rights of children in armed conflicts in countries 
monitored by the European Union. We would generally 
favour amending the Group’s mandate to expand the 
scope of its work. The wider the scope of its mandate, 
the more extensive the breadth of its work. 

With regard to the proposal for a toolkit, we 
believe that we should have at our disposal tools that 
can enable us to act in a flexible way, which is very 
often required for success. The choice of tools will 
depend upon the specific approach in a given case. We 
hope for progress on the toolkit before the Group’s 
next meeting. 

Slovakia supports the draft presidential statement 
that will be adopted today. It represents the best result 
possible, a succinct and very specific text that 
emphasizes, among other things, the importance of 
synergy, of action and of partnership between Member 
States of the United Nations and of other governmental 
bodies, and also with civil society organizations. That 
is very, very important. 

Allow me to say a few words about the European 
Union and Slovakia. Obviously, since my country 
joined the European Union, nationwide awareness has 
grown as regards protecting children armed conflict, 
and the national capacities to commit to this issue have 
been strengthened. However, we must acknowledge 
that we need to further improve our methods of 
cooperation with our partners on various levels. We 
must also be more systematic in exploiting the 
experience of the European Union and its members. 
Results cannot always be achieved right away, but they 
are in principle guaranteed. 

Before I conclude, I would in particular like to 
express my Government’s gratitude to Ms. Coomaraswamy, 
Ms. Veneman, Mr. Melkert and Mr. Bannon, as well as to 
you, Mr. President, for your remarkable efforts to protect 


the rights of children in armed conflict. I also wish to thank 
you. Sir, for organizing and presiding over this meeting. 

Allow me to end with the words of French writer 
Georges Bernanos: “The world will be judged by 
children.” We will be all judged by our children. That 
is plain, clear and true. 

Mr. Manongi (United Republic of Tanzania): We 
are grateful for the insightful presentation made by 
Ms. Coomaraswamy, Special Representative of the 
Secretary-General for Children Armed Conflict; 
Ms. Veneman, Executive Director of UNICEF; and the 
representatives of the United Nations Development 
Programme and the World Bank. We are also grateful 
to Minister Kalala of the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo and Minister Torstila of Finland. 

We wish to begin by placing on the record our 
appreciation for the good start made by 
Ms. Coomaraswamy since her appointment to the post 
of Special Representative of the Secretary-General for 
Children and Armed Conflict. We assure her of our full 
support and cooperation as she discharges her duty. 

The Security Council has come a long way since 
the adoption of resolution 1261 (1999), its first 
resolution on the subject of children and armed 
conflict. Significant progress has been made since then 
in identifying major categories of violations against 
children and in recognizing the need for concerns about 
children in armed conflict to be included in peace 
negotiations, peace accords and post-conflict 
programmes for rehabilitation and rebuilding, as has 
been provided for in the most recent resolution on the 
subject, 1612 (2005). 

We recognize that some regional organizations, in 
particular the Economic Community of West African 
States, have gone even further by adopting a peer 
review framework on the protection of children and by 
establishing a child protection unit in its secretariat. 
The European Union has also adopted guidelines on 
children and armed conflict. We welcome those 
initiatives and encourage their effective 
implementation. 

We commend efforts by the United Nations 
family and by non-governmental organizations that 
have dedicated themselves to saving children affected 
by armed conflict. We were pleased to note reports that 
by 2003 thousands of child soldiers had been 
demobilized from armed groups and that the number of 
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displaced persons had dropped significantly. However, 
despite that encouraging news, a significant number of 
children are still victims of armed conflict, especially 
in Africa. In addition, we cannot ignore reports of the 
estimated 20 million children worldwide who have 
been forced to flee their homes in the last decade 
because of conflicts, or those indicating that more than 
2 million have died as a direct result of those conflicts. 
At least 6 million children have been permanently 
disabled or seriously injured. Reports further estimate 
that between 8,000 and 10,000 children are killed or 
maimed by landmines every year. Furthermore, the 
recruitment of children into armies and militias has 
continued, and there are reportedly 300 thousand child 
soldiers in more than 30 countries around the world. 
That is a tragedy that needs to be stopped. 

To curb that trend, Tanzania advocates a strong 
monitoring and reporting mechanism to ensure that 
appropriate measures are taken against armed groups 
and individuals who recruit child soldiers, including 
girl soldiers and girl slaves, as well as action to save 
those children from their ordeal, including their 
rehabilitation into the society and return to school. We 
believe that education is the key to their reintegration. 

We appreciate the incorporation of the issue of 
children and armed conflict into the mainstream of the 
Council’s work in peace and security, as well as its 
inclusion in the Council’s fact-finding missions and in 
country-specific reports. We fully endorse the aspect of 
child protection as part of the mandate of peacekeeping 
missions in situations of armed conflict. Yet more has 
to be done. 

More can be done by comprehensively addressing 
the underlying causes of the recruitment of child 
soldiers and child abuse in general. In the context of 
Africa, those are no different from the root causes of 
armed conflict in the first place. We therefore call for 
serious, collective and concerted efforts to assist 
African countries that are in situations of armed 
conflict, those in post-conflict stages, as well as 
neighbouring countries that are bearing the brunt of 
armed conflict by hosting refugees, including children. 
It is in that sense that we welcome the World Bank’s 
focus on children and youth as part of our collective 
strategy to address that problem. 

Finally, we wish to thank the French delegation 
for having initiated the presidential statement that we 
will be adopting and which my delegation is now in a 


position to fully support after the agreement reached 
among the experts. 

Ms. Pierce (United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland): I would like to thank Special 
Representative Coomaraswamy and UNICEF 
Executive Director Ms. Veneman for their briefings. 
UNICEF rightly has a high reputation among all our 
publics, and we thank Ms. Veneman for her leadership. 

We also pay tribute to the work of the United 
Nations Development Programme and the World Bank, 
and thank Mr. Melkert and Mr. Bannon for their 
briefings. 

I would like to associate the United Kingdom 
with the remarks made by the Finnish presidency of the 
European Union a short while ago. 

Above all, I should like to welcome Radhika 
Coomaraswamy to her first meeting with the Security 
Council. She has brought much energy to her task, and 
it is particularly welcome that she has been able to get 
into the field to see the situation at first hand and to 
advocate for the rights of children. That is making a 
real difference. I particularly want to mention Ms. 
Coomaraswamy’s visit to Uganda in June this year. The 
violations of the rights of children in that situation are 
egregious even by the awful standards that we have 
been briefed on today. I strongly urge the parties to that 
conflict to cooperate with the United Nations and to 
fulfil all their obligations to protect the rights of 
children. 

Since the Council last debated this issue, we have 
good reason to be encouraged by the impact the 
Security Council is having on the situation of children 
in armed conflict. Through our collective efforts, 
continued and high-level attention has been focused on 
the issue. We have helped shape and agree a framework 
for action in resolution 1612 (2005). The two key 
elements of that framework — the monitoring and 
reporting mechanism and the Council’s Working 
Group — will enable us to increase that impact. 

The presentation to the Working Group in June of 
the first country report on the Democratic Republic of 
the Congo was an important step forward. It was very 
good to hear from the representative of the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo today. I look forward to the 
Working Group reaching early agreement on the 
recommendations to be passed to the relevant bodies. 
That will enable action to be taken, including by the 
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Council. I offer the United Kingdom’s full support to 
the efforts of the French mission in advancing the 
efforts of the Working Group. 

The pilot phase of the monitoring and reporting 
mechanism is now under way. It is already providing 
valuable information and many people have 
contributed to its effectiveness so far. I look forward to 
the review of the mechanism and to its expansion to 
cover all situations of armed conflict in which the 
rights of children are being violated. 

The progress with the reporting mechanism and 
the Working Group is encouraging. However, as many 
other speakers have said today, thousands of children 
around the world continue to be affected by conflict. 
The current situation in the Middle East demonstrates 
just how vulnerable children are to the effects of such 
conflict. Ultimately, we must measure our success in 
terms of impact on the lives of children. The evidence 
suggests that naming perpetrators of grave violations 
against children has had an impact. However, as is 
clearly illustrated by the reporting the Working Group 
receives, that impact is limited. We have been talking 
about an era of application for some time now. We 
must do more practically to ensure that our words 
culminate in action to improve the lives of children. 

Having an impact depends ultimately on the will 
and actions of the national Governments and armed 
groups that are subjecting children to forced 
recruitment and abuse. We should strengthen our 
resolve to hold accountable those who commit such 
intolerable acts. 

The United Kingdom is fully committed to 
tackling the issue of children and armed conflict and 
will play a full role in the Council and its Working 
Group. 

Finally, I would like to state that we support the 
presidential statement in its entirety. 

Mr. Mayoral (Argentina) (spoke in Spanish)'. At 
the outset, my delegation would like to thank the 
French presidency of the Security Council for July for 
its initiative of organizing this debate, which 
demonstrates once again the Council’s resolve to end 
the difficulties and suffering of children affected by 
armed conflict. 

We welcome the new Special Representative of 
the Secretary-General for Children and Armed 
Conflict. We are pleased to see that the Office is fully 


functional and that Ms. Coomaraswamy is already 
visiting the field. We support future such visits. 

We also welcome the presence of the 
representatives of UNICEF, the United Nations 
Development Programme and the World Bank at this 
meeting. 

Security Council resolution 1612 (2005) 

represents a step forward in the implementation of 
concrete measures to increase the protection of 
children affected by armed conflict. We appreciate the 
efforts of national Governments to end crimes 
committed against children in conflict situations and to 
avoid impunity. 

At the same time, we stress the work of UNICEF, 
the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Human Rights and the United Nations 
peacekeeping missions, through child protection 
advisers, to put into action and follow up in the field 
the work of the monitoring and reporting mechanism. 

We also highlight the activity of civil society and 
non-governmental organizations, which have the 
difficult and dangerous task of collecting information 
on the abuses suffered by children and of denouncing 
the perpetrators. We request the greatest possible 
protection for them and for the relatives of the victims, 
who often have to suffer the consequences of such 
denunciations. 

Regrettably, in spite of the efforts of the 
international community in recent years, children are 
still falling victim to forced recruitment and to grave 
violations and abuses by armed groups. This is a 
complex issue that must be solved through the adoption 
of and ample focus on political, legal and socio¬ 
economic measures, among which we stress the 
following. 

First, it would be important for the Security 
Council to send a clear signal to all responsible parties 
that the international community is not ready to 
continue tolerating violations against children in 
conflict, including the recruitment of child soldiers. 
The presidential statement that the Council will adopt 
at the end of this debate will fulfil that objective. 

Secondly, it is necessary to support the 
monitoring and reporting mechanism and to keep it 
operative in all conflict situations in order to receive 
more and better information on the situation of 
children in the field. To that end, greater political 
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commitment is necessary and additional resources must 
be allocated by Member States. 

Thirdly, the Working Group on Children and 
Armed Conflict should establish better coordination 
with the existing sanctions committees in order to 
consider the possibility of imposing sanctions against 
those responsible for the most flagrant violations of the 
human rights of children in conflict situations. 

Fourthly, the Working Group must continue to be 
active, accelerate its work and develop all aspects of its 
mandate, including the elaboration of 
recommendations on the protection of children in 
armed conflict to be incorporated into the drafts of the 
Security Council. 

Fifthly, the Working Group should also consider 
other issues relating to the special vulnerability of 
children in conflict, such as the necessity of integrating 
all aspects of development or the need to improve the 
involvement of regional organizations and civil society 
in the Security Council’s strategy, within the 
framework of resolution 1612 (2005). 

We believe that there is nothing to stop the 
Working Group from considering other related issues, 
as long as their consideration might result in the 
improvement of the situation of affected children. 

Sixthly, it is necessary to reinforce disarmament, 
demobilization and reintegration programmes so that 
the victims can have real opportunities to reintegrate 
into society. In that sense, we are grateful for the 
participation in this debate of some development 
agencies whose work that complement the efforts of 
the Security Council, as far as their mandates allow. 

The final goal of all of those initiatives is the 
adoption of efficient measures to ensure that the 
conflicting parties who are responsible for committing 
the most flagrant violations against children comply 
with the resolutions of this Council in order to achieve 
a real improvement of the situation of children in the 
field. 

Argentina approaches this issue from the general 
perspective of the promotion and protection of human 
rights, and can only express its concern about the 
increasing impact of conflict on children. That can 
clearly be seen in the current situation in the Middle 
East. 


The violation of the rights of children in conflict 
not only affects peace and security, but also has grave 
consequences for the current and future development 
of affected countries. 

The reasons for which children themselves 
become the targets of violence by some armed groups 
are many and depend on the specific circumstances of 
each conflict. In most cases, however, the special 
vulnerability of children makes them an easier target 
than others when it comes to increasing the number of 
combatants, doing forced labour or being sexually 
exploited. All such reasons are unacceptable. The 
gravity of those acts requires concerted action on the 
part of the international community to put an end to 
such abuses and to try to reintegrate the victims into 
their societies. 

Argentina reiterates its commitment to that issue 
and its readiness to work for the adoption of concrete 
measures that will constitute an improvement in the 
lives of children who suffer the consequences of 
conflict everyday. 

Ms. Tincopa (Peru) (spoke in Spanish ): At the 
outset, allow me to thank the delegation of France for 
organizing this debate one year after the adoption of 
resolution 1612 (2005). We believe that the resolution 
represents progress on this issue by establishing a 
comprehensive monitoring and reporting mechanism to 
ensure the protection of boys and girls affected by 
armed conflicts. 

I would also like to thank the Special 
Representative of the Secretary-General for Children 
and Armed Conflict, the Executive Director of 
UNICEF, and the representatives of the United Nations 
Development Programme (UNDP) and of the World 
Bank for their very encouraging statements. We also 
encourage them to continue to work together with a 
view to ending the recruitment and use as soldiers of 
children in armed conflicts and to protecting them 
when they are involved in conflict, as in the current 
crisis in the Middle East. 

Resolution 1612 (2005), together with all prior 
resolutions on the same topic, provides a formal and 
detailed structure to govern the protection of children 
affected by armed conflict and offers the key elements 
in ensuring respect for the rights of children in the 
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field. Peru firmly supports the universal principle that 
all parties to armed conflict should respect all the 
rights of children in all circumstances. 

In that regard, we welcome the progress made 
since the adoption of resolution 1612 (2005), mainly in 
the following areas. First, a new Special Representative 
of the Secretary-General for Children and Armed 
Conflicts, Ms. Coomaraswamy, has been appointed. We 
believe that her appointment expresses the will of the 
international community to contribute with permanent 
and lasting solutions to the unacceptable situation of 
children affected by armed conflict. 

Secondly, the monitoring and reporting 
mechanism on children and armed conflict has been 
launched and the Working Group on Children and 
Armed Conflict has been established under the 
chairmanship of France, demonstrating the Security 
Council’s commitment to the promotion and defence of 
the rights of children in armed conflict. The Security 
Council is one of the key bodies for taking accountable 
and concrete action in response to the serious 
violations of the rights of the child. 

Furthermore, I would like to make some 
comments that could be taken into account as we 
pursue the full implementation of resolution 1612 
(2005). In addressing the topic of children in armed 
conflict, we should integrate cooperation and technical 
assistance to generate and increase national capacities 
to formulate policies to prevent human rights 
violations. The international community should 
continue to use all instruments and mechanisms 
available to put an end to the violations of human 
rights of children involved in armed conflict. 

Impunity must end. Those responsible for grave 
abuses against children should be brought to justice. In 
that regard, I would like to highlight the case of 
Thomas Lubanga, arrested by the International 
Criminal Court last March for recruiting and using 
boys and girls as soldiers in the hostilities in the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo. That case 
represents important action taken against those 
responsible for such acts. 

United Nations peacekeeping missions, 
international relevant bodies and non-governmental 
organizations should include in their mandates the 
provision of human rights education and training for all 
those working on the implementation of the monitoring 
and reporting mechanism. In particular, they should 


include young people working towards that goal. We 
should also support the work being carried out by the 
Special Representative of the Secretary-General and 
her visits to the field. The parties to armed conflict 
should cooperate with her work, as well as with that 
carried out by UNICEF and other relevant United 
Nations entities. 

The Working Group of the Security Council 
should play an important role in the implementation of 
recommendations arising from the review of the 
reports. The full application of the recommendations 
will be important to prevent worse violations. The 
Working Group should also finalize its review of the 
reports of the monitoring and reporting mechanism 
referred to in paragraph 3 of resolution 1612 (2005); it 
could then consider the possibility of moving on to a 
second phase and examining other situations in which 
children are recruited and used as soldiers in hostilities 
or conflicts. 

We should urge the donors and financial 
institutions to continue their support for Governments 
or parties involved in order to implement resolution 
1612 (2005). 

Before ending, I would like to note that my 
delegation supports the presidential statement to be 
adopted at the end of this debate. 

Mr. Christian (Ghana): My delegation wishes to 
thank you, Sir, for convening this open debate on 
children and armed conflict, which is of particularly 
serious concern to us in Africa. We also thank 
Ms. Radhika Coomaraswamy, Under-Secretary-General 
and Special Representative of the Secretary-General 
for Children and Armed Conflict; Ms. Ann Veneman, 
Executive Director of UNICEF; and the representatives 
of the United Nations Development Programme and 
the World Bank for their updates on this subject. 

Security Council resolution 1612 (2005) provided 
a new focus and ushered in a period of greater action 
by the Security Council. Through the resolution, the 
Council emphasized the legal and physical protection 
needs of children and its commitment to addressing 
impunity by introducing effective sanctions against the 
perpetrators of serious crimes against children and 
mainstreaming child protection into the transition and 
post-transition priorities of Governments. 

My delegation notes with appreciation the 
important role played by child-protection advisers in 
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the United Nations Organization Mission in the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo, the UNICEF child- 
protection programme staff, and other United Nations 
entities, including the United Nations Development 
Programme, the Office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Human Rights and the 
United Nations Population Fund, and their close 
engagement with civil society in building strong 
partnerships on the implementation and functioning of 
resolution 1612 (2005). 

We also welcome the commendable progress 
achieved by the Working Group on Children and 
Armed Conflict, as outlined in the report by its Chair; 
the appointment of Ms. Radhika Coomaraswamy as the 
new Special Representative of the Secretary-General 
for Children and Armed Conflict; and the ongoing 
implementation of the monitoring and reporting 
mechanism in the field. Despite the progress, it is 
crystal clear that much more remains to be done 
because the situation is still grim. Recent reports 
indicate that children not only bear the devastating 
effects of armed conflict, but are often deliberately 
targeted by parties to a conflict, non-State actors and 
Government military forces alike. The high incidence 
of the recruitment and use of child soldiers in armed 
forces and groups, as well as the killing, maiming and 
abduction of children and the widespread sexual 
violence against and abuse of girls, and attacks on 
schools and hospitals, continue to a large extent. 

Children still form a high proportion of armed 
groups and have as yet not benefited from or 
participated in reintegration programmes. Obstruction 
of humanitarian assistance is still ongoing and remains 
a key concern. Even more disturbing is the fact that the 
serious violations committed against children are 
generally not investigated, or go unpunished. My 
delegation is of the firm belief that this is the time to 
isolate and apply sanctions against the recalcitrant 
perpetrators of such abuses. Compilation of 
information on violations against children will remain 
of little relevance if it does not serve as a trigger for 
action to hasten compliance with resolution 1612 
(2005). 

The lack of political will to fully respect 
applicable international rules remains a key 
impediment to protecting children in times of armed 
conflict. We note that the prime responsibility for 
providing protection falls upon State authorities and 


other non-State actors. Therefore, we reiterate the call 
on those parties to strictly comply with the relevant 
rules and principles of international human rights, 
refugee and humanitarian instruments and take 
necessary action towards the complete and 
unconditional release of all children in armed forces 
and armed groups. 

My delegation further wishes to emphasize that 
the international community must strengthen its 
resolve and fight those who act with impunity and are 
involved in the de facto recruitment and use of child 
soldiers. The prosecution and conviction of those 
persons for such egregious crimes will serve as a long¬ 
term deterrent. In that regard, the work of the United 
Nations must be geared towards developing national 
institutions and promoting recourse to international 
justice. 

In cases where the national legal system fails, the 
international community has the duty to apply the full 
range of available judicial mechanisms. In that respect, 
we consider the investigations already underway at the 
International Criminal Court (ICC) as positive 
developments. At the national level, there is also the 
need to build the capacity of security personnel and 
other legal actors, including through an increase in the 
human and financial resources of the concerned 
authorities, to strengthen their capacity to investigate 
and prosecute crimes against children. 

Regarding the post-conflict care of affected 
children, we would encourage initiatives to conduct 
follow-ups to demobilization programmes. We wish to 
stress that the demobilization of children should 
include primary health care and psychosocial support 
to address their special needs. 

Further, we underline the importance of sustained 
investment in education and skills training in order to 
ensure the successful reintegration of children into 
their communities and prevent re-recruitment. This 
should include employment support and income¬ 
generating projects for former combatants. Key 
elements include rehabilitation and the provision of 
school materials in order to support continued 
schooling for children and the provision of life and 
vocational skills for out-of-school students. 

The effective protection of children in armed 
conflict requires stronger partnerships that will 
systematically identify the needs of children and 
determine who is best placed to address those needs. In 
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that respect, regional experience and skills should be 
drawn upon, as and when appropriate. Therefore, we 
emphasize the need for continued close cooperation 
between United Nations entities and regional 
organizations, like the African Union. In particular, it is 
of cardinal importance to strengthen their capacity and 
preparedness to augment the efforts of the United 
Nations in responding to the needs of the children. 

We also commend efforts by the United Nations, 
to incorporate the protection of vulnerable groups, 
including children, into its peacekeeping missions. We 
hope the newly created Peacebuilding Commission will 
also pursue those objectives. 

We look forward to the next report of the 
Secretary-General on the implementation of resolution 
1612 (2005) on children and armed conflict, which will 
reflect the latest developments and best practices in 
providing protection for children, and will facilitate the 
Security Council’s deliberations and decision-making 
on the issue. The Council must move to a stage of 
action by ensuring that resolution 1612 (2005) is 
translated firmly into action on the ground. 

In conclusion, my delegation states its support for 
the presidential statement on the subject. 

Mr. Oshima (Japan): First, I wish to thank 
Ms. Radhika Coomaraswamy, Special Representative 
for Children and Armed Conflict, Ms. Ann Veneman, 
Executive Director of UNICEF, and the representatives 
of the United Nations Development Programme and 
the World Bank, for their briefings and contributions to 
the debate. I pay special tribute to UNICEF for its 
invaluable work for children in the world under the 
strong leadership of Ann Veneman. 

(spoke in French) 

I would like to thank you, Mr. President, for 
organizing this open debate on children and armed 
conflict. France, as the chairman of the Security 
Council Working Group on the subject, has shown its 
commitment and genuine leadership on the issue, 
which we greatly appreciate. 

Since the landmark report of Graca Machel in 
1996, the focus of the international community on the 
promotion and the protection of the rights of children 
affected by armed conflict has greatly increased. In the 
last 10 years, the Security Council has played an 
important role concerning the issue, and its adoption of 
resolution 1612 (2005) to establish a monitoring and 


reporting mechanism marked another important step 
forward in addressing the issue more effectively. 

It is reported that, since 2003, over 14 million 
children have been forcibly displaced within and 
outside their home countries, and between 8,000 and 
10,000 children are killed or maimed every year as a 
result of landmines. Those are saddening figures and 
show that the international community still has much 
to do for the protection of children from forcible 
recruitment, murder, abduction or sexual exploitation. 

My Government welcomes the establishment of a 
monitoring and reporting mechanism, pursuant to 
resolution 1612 (2005), in Burundi, the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo, Cote d’Ivoire, Somalia and the 
Sudan. We also welcome the fact that similar 
mechanisms are being established in Sri Lanka and 
Nepal. We strongly hope that the information given by 
these mechanisms will provide us with an objective 
and reliable picture of the situation of children under 
armed conflict and thereby contribute as the basis for 
appropriate actions to be taken. 

Japan appreciates and supports the activities of 
the Working Group established under resolution 1612 
(2005), which is actively implementing its mandate 
under the strong chairmanship of the French 
delegation. As its important first step, the Group 
reviewed the first report of the Secretary-General on 
children and armed conflict in the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo, in June (S/2006/389). The 
report is based on the information given by the 
Working Group. Japan considers it important that the 
Working Group consult closely with the countries 
concerned in order to ensure steady progress toward 
solving the problems of those countries. We will 
participate actively in the Working Group to make 
recommendations from the Group to the Security 
Council. 

Japan is deeply concerned about the situation of 
children who are drafted or abducted by parties 
involved in armed conflict and who are forced to 
engage in fighting or mobilized to work for 
combatants. Child soldiers are deprived of the 
opportunity to receive an education and cannot 
experience sound growth. 

In addition, as many child soldiers have lost their 
parents or are unable to obtain appropriate assistance 
for reintegration into their communities, they are often 
pressed into service once again by armed forces and 
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groups. Thus, special attention should be given to 
reintegration assistance programmes as part of the 
process of disarming, demobilizing and reintegrating 
child soldiers. 

Japan advocates the concept of human security to 
protect and empower ordinary people, especially those 
who are most vulnerable. In line with that concept, my 
Government has extended assistance for the 
consolidation of peace, supporting the projects of such 
international organizations as the United Nations 
Development Programme (UNDP) and UNICEF, 
principally in Africa and Asia. There are approximately 
120,000 ex-child soldiers in Africa and most are said to 
be in the Great Lakes region. We regard it as of the 
highest importance to help children associated with 
armed forces and groups return and be reintegrated into 
their families and communities. 

My Government has supported such projects as a 
rehabilitation programme for ex-child soldiers in the 
Great Lakes region through UNDP and a community 
support programme in Liberia in 2006. We also 
supported the interim disarmament, demobilization and 
reintegration programme for the Sudan in 2005. 

In conclusion, we would like to stress once again 
that the issue of children and armed conflict should be 
a priority for the international community, and it is 
especially important to mainstream it into all the 
policies and programmes of the United Nations system. 

For its part, Japan will continue to work closely 
with other Member States, the United Nations system — 
including the Office of the Special Representative of the 
Secretary-General for Children and Armed Conflict, 
UNICEF, the Office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees and the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Human Rights — 
national organizations, non-governmental organizations 
and civil society, to improve the situation of children 
caught in the midst of armed conflict. 

Mr. Liu Zhenmin (China) (spoke in Chinese ): At 
the outset, the Chinese delegation would like to thank 
the Special Representative of the Secretary-General, 
Ms. Coomaraswamy; the Executive Director of 
UNICEF, Ms. Veneman; the representative of the 
United Nations Development Programme (UNDP), 
Mr. Melkert; and the World Bank representative, 
Mr. Bannon, for their briefings. 


Children are the future and the hope of mankind. 
The safety, survival and development of children are 
prerequisites for human progress and have a direct 
bearing on the future and destiny of a nation and its 
citizens. However, it is regrettable that, at present, 
children in more than 30 countries around the world 
are being harmed in various ways by armed conflicts. 
Some are killed in merciless wars; others are forced 
into armed conflicts as a means of waging war; still 
others are kidnapped or subject to various forms of 
physical abuse. Such children rightfully belong in 
classrooms, studying and acquiring knowledge. 
Instead, they have become victims of armed conflicts. 
Of particular note is that the recent sudden escalation 
of the conflict between Lebanon and Israel has resulted 
in the deaths of many children in aerial and artillery 
bombardments, which is shocking to us. We strongly 
appeal to the parties concerned to abide strictly by 
international humanitarian law; to avoid hurting the 
innocent, particularly children; and to provide every 
facility and help for the delivery of humanitarian 
assistance. 

All countries and parties have the obligation to do 
their utmost to protect children from being harmed in 
armed conflict. In recent years, the United Nations has 
taken a number of measures to promote the protection 
of children in armed conflict, and positive results have 
been achieved. Over the past seven years, the Security 
Council has adopted six consecutive resolutions that 
provide a comparatively sound framework for the 
protection of children in armed conflict. Treating the 
protection of children as an important aspect of their 
operations, some United Nations peacekeeping 
missions have given full consideration to the special 
needs of children in helping host countries in their 
disarmament, demobilization and reintegration 
programmes. Some peace agreements concluded with 
the facilitation and participation of the United Nations 
also include provisions for protecting children. 
Countries concerned have taken action to provide 
guarantees for the protection of children through 
legislation. 

To a certain extent, such measures have reduced 
the harm that armed conflict inflicts on children and 
are commendable. China is deeply concerned that 
armed conflict in various regions of the world causes 
harm to children. We support all efforts made by the 
United Nations, including the Security Council, to 
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promote the protection of children in armed conflict. In 
that regard, I wish to emphasize the following points. 

First, the Security Council should step up its 
efforts to prevent conflict and maintain peace. 
Stemming and reducing armed conflicts at their source 
would protect children by creating the objective 
conditions for peace. The Security Council bears the 
primary responsibility for maintaining international 
peace and security, and no existing mechanism can 
replace it. As a vulnerable group, children are most 
susceptible to being harmed in various ways in any 
outbreak of armed conflict. The Security Council 
should therefore seek to resolve conflicts and take 
effective measures within its mandate to reduce the 
number of armed conflicts. At the same time, the 
effectiveness of peacekeeping operations should be 
strengthened in an effort to improve the humanitarian 
situation in conflict areas. Only when various groups, 
including children and civilians, enjoy a more secure 
living environment will it be possible to avoid many 
tragedies at their source. 

Secondly, when dealing with the issue of children 
and armed conflict, we should always respect and 
support the role played by the Governments of the 
countries concerned. In its third paragraph, resolution 
1612 (2005) stresses 

“the primary role of national Governments in 

providing effective protection and relief to all 

children affected by armed conflicts”. 

The operative part of that resolution also makes 
repeated reference to the important role of the 
Governments of the countries concerned. Conflict 
situations have their own specificities and complex 
causes. Therefore, it is imperative to cooperate with the 
Governments concerned in using the monitoring and 
reporting mechanism to collect information and carry 
out work on the ground in a concerted effort to avoid 
harming children in armed conflict. At present, many 
national Governments in conflict situations have 
adopted various strategies and plans prohibiting the 
recruitment of child soldiers and protecting children 
affected by armed conflict. All these factors should be 
taken into consideration when carrying out 
international cooperation in this field. 

Thirdly, the work of the monitoring and reporting 
mechanism of the Security Council on children and 
armed conflict and that of the Working Group should 
be further improved and enhanced. Since its 


establishment in accordance with resolution 1612 
(2005) more than a year ago, some progress has been 
made in the functioning of the mechanism. We hope 
that the Security Council can analyse the strengths and 
weaknesses of the mechanism so that improvements 
can be made in the next stage of its work. 

The primary objective of the mechanism is to 
collect information. It is up to the Working Group to 
discuss and agree on specific actions. Under the 
coordination of the French chairmanship, the Working 
Group has carried out activities over the past year. 
Consensus has been reached on such areas as the terms 
of reference and the programme of work. Substantive 
work has already begun. China expects the Working 
Group, through cooperation and constructive 
discussion, to utilize its expertise in this area and put 
forward effective suggestions on the protection of 
children in armed conflict. 

Fourthly, the protection of children in armed 
conflict is an endeavour on a large scale that calls for 
the collective efforts of all parties concerned. China 
appreciates the work done by the Special 
Representative of the Secretary-General, including the 
cooperation she has engaged in with the Governments 
concerned. At the same time, the United Nations 
specialized agencies, including UNICEF, and the 
Resident Offices of the United Nations system also 
have important responsibilities of their own in this 
field. 

China believes that all parties concerned should 
strengthen their coordination and cooperation to 
provide concerted assistance to the countries involved 
to build up their capacity to protect children. In 
addition, certain civil society organizations and 
humanitarian organizations have also participated in 
numerous efforts to protect children, sometimes 
operating in very dangerous environments. We would 
like to recognize their hard work, and we hope that 
they will abide by the principles of justice, neutrality 
and humanitarianism in helping to advance local peace 
processes. 

Lastly, China once again urges the parties to all 
armed conflicts to genuinely discharge their 
responsibilities to respect and protect the rights of 
children. The international community, while 
facilitating post-conflict reconstruction, should give 
priority to resolving such issues as the return of 
children to their families, to schools and to their 
society, and provide adequate resources to that end. 
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The protection of children has always been a 
focus of the work of the Government of China, which 
ratified the Optional Protocol to the Convention on the 
Rights of the Child on the involvement of children in 
armed conflict as early as 2002. We call on additional 
countries to accede to the Protocol, and we hope that 
the Protocol’s provisions concerning the age limit for 
conscription will be observed. 

China hopes that, with the efforts of all parties, a 
favourable environment will be created for children all 
over the world so that they can live and grow up and 
enjoy a bright future. 

Ms. Sanders (United States of America): I wish 
to thank you, Mr. President, for having convened this 
meeting today and for your leadership on this issue. I 
wish also to thank the Secretary-General; the Special 
Representative on children and armed conflict, 
Ms. Coomaraswamy; and UNICEF head Ann Veneman 
for the energy they have devoted to addressing the 
serious problem of children and armed conflict. It is 
important that the Security Council, other relevant 
United Nations entities and our Governments, as 
Member States, keep the issue of children and armed 
conflict in our focus. 

The United States also thanks you, Mr. President, 
and your Security Council team for having taken the 
lead in establishing the Security Council Working 
Group on children and armed conflict. 

Several meetings have been held this year, and 
we look forward to working on the recommendations 
that the Group will provide in future. We also look 
forward to the implementation of the monitoring and 
reporting mechanism called for by resolution 1612 
(2005). 

The United States recognizes the agonizing 
consequences of using children in armed conflict in all 
regions of the world where this problem exists. The use 
of child soldiers, in violation of applicable 
international law, is contributing to violence and great 
suffering. Such agonizing consequences are 
particularly severe in southern Sudan and northern 
Uganda, the Democratic Republic of the Congo, 
Colombia and Burma. 

Burma is thought to have the largest number of 
child soldiers in the world. Human Rights Watch has 
documented the widespread forced recruitment of boys 
as young as 11 by Burma’s national army. Children are 


routinely picked off the streets, forced into the army 
and never see their families again. Many are forced to 
fight against armed ethnic opposition groups and carry 
out human rights abuses such as rounding up villagers 
for forced labour, burning houses, and even massacring 
civilians. Armed opposition groups also recruit 
children, though in far smaller numbers. 

Although there appears to have been a significant 
reduction in the unlawful recruitment and use of 
children during the past 12 months, children continue 
to be the victims of violence and abuse by the Lord’s 
Resistance Army (LRA) in northern Uganda, southern 
Sudan and the Democratic Republic of the Congo. The 
LRA has waged a civil war against the Government of 
Uganda since the mid-1980s and has abducted 
thousands of children from northern Uganda to serve as 
soldiers. Children are forced to participate in acts of 
extreme violence and are often compelled to help beat 
or hack to death fellow child captives who have 
attempted to escape. Girls as young as 12 are given to 
commanders as “wives”. Some abducted children have 
managed to escape, while others have died from 
disease, maltreatment or combat wounds. 

Colombia’s children have long been caught up in 
that country’s devastating conflict, including 
significant numbers who are currently being used as 
soldiers by armed groups, paramilitaries and militias. 
Boys and girls, some as young as 8 years old, are often 
recruited forcibly and used as kidnappers, guards, 
cooks, sexual companions or slaves, or are used for 
placing and removing bombs. Girls in armed groups 
and paramilitaries are particularly at risk of sexual 
abuse. 

The United States supports the Secretary- 
General’s commitment to stop continued violations and 
abuses against children, including recruiting or using 
child soldiers in violation of applicable international 
law, unprovoked attacks targeting schools or hospitals, 
the maiming and killing of children, child abduction, 
rape and other forms of sexual violence, and 
unwarranted denial of humanitarian access. As an 
important element of an effort to eliminate such 
activities, we welcome effective monitoring and 
reporting of all such violations. 

On a positive note, during 2006 two States 
acceded to the Optional Protocol to the Convention on 
the Rights of the Child on the involvement of children 
in armed conflict. This international instrument works 
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most directly to address the problem we are discussing 
today. The United States ratified the Protocol on 
23 December 2002, and there are now a total of 107 
States parties to the Protocol. This demonstrates 
important leadership on the effort to end the use of 
child soldiers in violation of applicable international 
law. 

Again, I would like to thank you, Mr. President, 
for the work that you and your team have accomplished 
on this issue. My delegation looks forward to working 
with you and other members here to address the 
problem of children and armed conflict. 

Mrs. Telalian (Greece): Mr. President, I would 
like to join previous speakers in thanking you for 
having organized this timely and open debate on an 
issue that has drawn international attention, 
particularly during the last few days, in view of the 
escalating violence in the Middle East, which has a 
great impact on the lives of innocent children. We 
strongly appeal to all the parties involved to put an end 
to this suffering. 

I wish also to thank the Special Representative of 
the Secretary-General, Ms. Coomaraswamy, and the 
Executive Director of UNICEF, Ms. Veneman, for their 
informative briefings. 

Greece fully associates itself with the statement 
made earlier by the Secretary of State of the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs of Finland on behalf of the 
European Union, and with the statement to be made 
later by Slovenia on behalf of the Human Security 
Network. 

At this stage, I would like to make some 
additional remarks. 

Since the 1996 Grafa Machel report on the 
impact of armed conflict on children, the issue has 
attained international visibility and prominence. 
Significant progress has been made, especially in the 
field of international standard-setting, that recognizes 
the human rights and freedoms of children in armed 
conflict. The Security Council has contributed to that 
effect with the adoption of six resolutions since 1999. 

However, despite all of those efforts, thousands 
of children continue to be killed and maimed and to 
bear the full brunt of armed conflict and violence, as 
pointed out earlier by Ms. Coomaraswamy. 
Defenceless children are raped or abducted, in 
violation of the most basic principles of international 


law, and children are still forcibly recruited into armies 
and militias, with serious implications for long-term 
regional and international stability. As has been 
reported by United Nations humanitarian agencies, as a 
result of limited or no humanitarian access, the number 
of children who are dying in silence every day in many 
refugee camps in Africa from disease and malnutrition 
exceeds emergency thresholds. 

All of the foregoing indicates that there is still a 
lot to be done. It is important that we focus our 
attention on the effective implementation of existing 
international instruments. Protecting children in armed 
conflict is, however, a very complex issue. A variety of 
measures is required in order to deal with it effectively. 
In that respect, the political will and active 
involvement of national Governments is a necessary 
precondition. If, however, national Governments lack 
the capacity or will to do so, it is important for the 
humanitarian community to create the necessary 
conditions and environment to deter violence. 

At the same time, States should address 
prolonged impunity, as it aggravates violence. Those 
responsible for serious violations of human rights and 
international humanitarian law committed against 
children should be brought to justice, in order to secure 
justice and dignity for victims. In that respect, we 
would like to emphasize that the ongoing 
investigations of the International Criminal Court can 
play a crucial role in dealing with accountability for 
international crimes against children. 

Since the Council’s last open debate on children 
and armed conflict, which was organized by Benin in 
February 2005 (S/PV.5129 and 5129 (Resumption 1)), 
considerable developments have taken place that have 
paved the way for a realistic approach to further 
promoting the protection of children in armed conflict. 
In particular, the monitoring and reporting mechanism 
established through resolution 1612 (2005) in July 
2005 constitutes a major step towards implementing a 
comprehensive and coordinated strategy to yield 
reliable reports on the recruitment of children and other 
abuses committed against children. 

Work is also in progress to address the problems 
in question, including the elaboration of specific action 
plans. That information — gathered through close 
cooperation among national Governments, United 
Nations entities and civil society actors — is an 
essential element for formulating effective measures, 
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as they will be tailored to the specific needs and 
realities on the ground. The implementation of that 
mechanism is at an early stage, but we are confident 
that it will serve the purpose of its establishment, with 
the full support of national Governments and the 
international community. 

The second important development was the 
establishment of the Council’s Working Group on 
Children and Armed Conflict, under the skilful 
chairmanship of France. The proceedings of its initial 
four meetings, since November 2005, have been 
fruitful. I would like to thank your country, 
Mr. President, for its excellent report on the activities 
of the Working Group (see S/2006/497, annex). Let me 
just mention that, on 26 June, the Working Group 
discussed the first report of the monitoring and 
reporting mechanism set up in the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo. The report is well documented 
and proves the usefulness of the mechanism in the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo. We look forward to 
participating in the Working Group’s consultations to 
develop follow-up recommendations to the Council. 

Finding lasting solutions to the problems facing 
children in armed conflict requires hard work, 
cooperation and coordinated activities on the national, 
regional and international levels. A dialogue with all 
parties to an armed conflict is also needed. In that 
respect, the role of the Office of the Special 
Representative of the Secretary-General and of 
UNICEF is commendable. 

Furthermore, effective peacebuilding strategies 
should be developed in post-conflict societies in order 
to prevent them from relapsing into future conflicts. In 
that respect, it is essential that all disarmament, 
demobilization and reintegration programmes include 
provisions to address the specific needs of children 
associated with armed groups, such as reunification 
with their families, medical support, education and 
vocational training. The newly established 
Peacebuilding Commission can adequately contribute 
to that end. 

We also support the emphasis of the United 
Nations Development Programme on developing the 
three Es, as was mentioned earlier by Mr. Melkert. 

In conclusion, I want to underline that Greece is 
strongly committed to the protection of children 
affected by armed conflict and firmly supports all the 
relevant efforts of the Security Council to ensure 


enhanced protection for children living in the midst of 
conflict around the world. We also support the draft 
presidential statement that the Council is ready to 
adopt. 

Mr. Al-Nasser (Qatar) (spoke in Arabic ): At the 
outset, allow me to express our thanks to the 
Government of the French Republic and to 
Ambassador Jean-Marc de La Sabliere, whose vitality, 
commitment and passion on this question have 
enhanced its importance in the Security Council. The 
Working Group on Children and Armed Conflict has 
worked diligently since its inception last year and has 
made progress under the leadership of France. 

We would also like to pay tribute to Ms. Radhika 
Coomaraswamy, Special Representative of the 
Secretary-General, for her efforts during the short 
period since she assumed her functions. Her Office on 
Children and Armed Conflict has undertaken some 
praiseworthy work. It is encouraging to see such 
organizations as the European Union, the Organization 
of American States, the African Union, the 
Commonwealth, the G-8, the Economic Community of 
West African States and others inscribing the question 
of children in armed conflict on their agendas. 

The question of children in armed conflict has 
assumed its proper place in the discussions and 
consultations of the Security Council, which has 
adopted several resolutions on the subject that have 
provided a proper framework that has enabled the 
international community to make some progress. In 
that regard, we would like to welcome the plan of 
action for systematic and comprehensive monitoring, 
reporting and compliance, which provides for the 
gathering of objective, accurate and reliable 
information. 

In spite all of that concern, numerous atrocities 
continue to be committed against children in many 
parts of the world. Such a situation cannot be ignored. 
We should accord it greater attention. 

The current conditions and events impose on us a 
heavy responsibility vis-a-vis children, especially those 
who suffer the most. It is our belief that there is no 
greater suffering than the suffering of innocent children 
in the massacre that is now taking place in Lebanon. 
For the past two weeks, children have been subjected 
to murder and maiming. They have been denied 
humanitarian relief, and their hospitals and schools 
have been hit. All of that violates the rights of children 
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under resolution 1612 (2005), the Convention on the 
Rights of the Child and numerous other international 
conventions, which time limits do not permit me to 
cite. 

It is deplorable that children, who are not 
responsible for the mistakes of adults, should suffer 
destruction, devastation and displacement. It would be 
wrong for us to shirk our responsibilities; there is no 
justification for that. The critical situation in which 
children, women and families find themselves 
suffering — including displacement, upheaval and the 
risks of exploitation and abuse — makes it incumbent 
upon us to respond promptly to the appeals for relief 
launched by Lebanon. 

We recognize the importance of concrete results 
in the area of vision, awareness and initiatives 
regarding the question of children affected by armed 
conflict. We must also think creatively to develop the 
plan of action and the substantive framework regarding 
children in armed conflict into concrete initiatives. 

The State of Qatar proposes the following for 
consideration. First, we should increase coordination 
between the Working Group and the subsidiary organs 
of the Council to punish the perpetrators of crimes 
against children. Secondly, we must increase the 
number child-protection advisers in peacekeeping 
operations. Following the success of that first phase in 
a limited number of regional situations, it is important 
that such protection be extended to other situations. 
Thirdly, there is a need to formulate a comprehensive 
strategy to protect children affected by armed conflict. 
In that context, it would be appropriate for the Security 
Council to adopt a new approach or strategic 
framework focusing on education for the protection of 
children in armed conflict. 

Post-conflict peacebuilding requires an integrated 
framework to provide sustainable education. 
Educational systems not only educate the young, but 
also build nations and provide generations with a 
common identity. The State of Qatar believes that it is 
of the utmost importance to post-conflict peacebuilding 
that an investment be made in education to lay the 
foundations for lasting peace and stamp out the 
recruitment and use of child soldiers. Moreover, 
education is essential and should be at the heart of 
rehabilitation and reintegration. 

In conclusion, we ought never to forget that 
children are our greatest hope and most precious 


resource in rebuilding communities affected by armed 
conflict and the achievement of peace, security and 
sustainable development. The regrettable situation of 
children in the Middle East, particularly those in 
Lebanon and the occupied Palestinian territories, 
represents a test for the new Working Group and its 
new bureau, which possesses considerable experience. 
We look forward to hearing from the Special 
Representative of the Secretary-General on Children 
and Armed Conflict about her intended actions vis-a- 
vis partners on the ground and their potential 
contribution to increasing the resources currently 
available. 

Mr. Rogachev (Russian Federation) (spoke in 
Russian ): The protection of civilians in armed conflict 
and post-conflict situations continues to be at the 
centre of attention of the United Nations and its 
Security Council. At the same time, we do not absolve 
Governments of their primary responsibility for 
ensuring and protecting the rights of children in their 
own countries. 

Resolution 1612 (2005) laid out new systemic 
bases for ensuring the protection of children in armed 
conflict and in post-conflict reconstruction. Specific 
results include the launching of the monitoring and 
reporting mechanism in that field and the beginning of 
work by the Security Council Working Group on 
Children and Armed Conflict. It is now necessary to 
ensure the effective functioning of those combined 
instruments and to guarantee the reliability and 
integrity of the information being received by the 
Security Council through the multi-tier mechanism 
from elements of the reporting and monitoring 
mechanism on the ground. 

The deployment of the mechanism in conflict- 
affected countries is ongoing and beginning to generate 
its initial results. However, it is important that the 
process be implemented in strict compliance with 
resolution 1612 (2005), which provides for the priority 
establishment of the mechanism in situations on the 
Council’s agenda. We look forward to the conclusions 
of the independent review of the functioning of the 
mechanism, which should give us a clear picture of 
what has been done and what remains to be done if the 
system is to operate effectively. 

The Council’s new Working Group is off to a 
good start, to the great credit of the President of the 
Security Council and our colleagues in the French 
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mission. The core documents regulating the activities 
of the Group have been agreed. The first report of the 
Secretary-General on the situation of children in a 
specific situation has been considered, and information 
is being regularly received from the monitoring and 
reporting mechanism. We are confident that, under the 
leadership of Permanent Representative De La 
Sabliere, the Working Group will continue to operate in 
a spirit of cooperation and focus on constructive 
measures. 

With respect to plans for the Group’s future work, 
we feel that it must focus its attention primarily on the 
most urgent and largest-scale situations of armed 
conflict, and not only in Africa. That will require an 
impartial and non-selective approach, as well as strict 
compliance with the principles of the United Nations 
humanitarian activities. Unfortunately, the current 
world situation gives us every reason for serious 
concern in that context, as particularly reaffirmed in 
the 20 July statement of Ms. Coomaraswamy. 

The Security Council must support the 
implementation of the entire range of aforementioned 
tasks, with a key role to be played by the Special 
Representative of the Secretary-General on Children 
and Armed Conflict. We welcome the appointment to 
that post of Ms. Coomaraswamy and note her highly 
proactive and balanced approach in the fulfilment of 
her mandate. The latter is especially relevant in the 
context of one highly important aspect of her work — 
visits to countries where children suffer most in 
conflict. 

Closest to suffering children are those working in 
the field, including Government structures, 
peacekeepers and civil society representatives. We 
expect to see results from the appointment to 
peacekeeping missions of child-protection advisers. We 
must support the implementation of disarmament, 
demobilization and reintegration programmes for child 
soldiers, ensure humanitarian access to conflict zones, 
maintain the civilian nature of camps for refugees and 
internally displaced persons, and end the sexual 
exploitation of children. 

In the context of preventing violence, key 
elements include the fight against impunity and 
bringing to justice all those who are guilty of crimes 
against children. 

The protection of children is system-wide. Such 
work must be well coordinated in order to enhance its 


effectiveness and avoid redundancy. There is a need for 
a streamlined division of labour between United 
Nations bodies, in accordance with the Organization’s 
Charter, and other international legal instruments. Core 
United Nations agencies and programmes, as well as 
other international and regional organizations, must be 
involved in that process. 

Ms. Loj (Denmark): Let me begin by thanking 
you, Sir, for convening this meeting on children 
affected by armed conflicts. Without the tireless efforts 
of France, we would not have been able to secure the 
positive developments that have taken place since our 
last debate on the issue. 

I also want to express my appreciation for the 
introductory statements made this morning by the 
Special Representative for Children and Armed 
Conflict, the Executive Director of UNICEF, the 
Associate Administrator of the United Nations 
Development Programme and the representative of the 
World Bank. 

Let me also align Denmark with the statement 
that was delivered by the representative of Finland on 
behalf of the European Union. 

With the adoption of Security Council resolution 
1612 (2005), we managed to achieve what many had 
already discarded as impossible: to propel the subject 
of a thematic debate from an issue of general, if 
somewhat uncommitted concern to a matter with very 
concrete and operational implications for the work of 
the Security Council. 

By now, a monitoring and reporting mechanism 
on children has been established in a number of 
conflict situations. Systematic and reliable information 
is already pouring into the newly established Security 
Council Working Group, which will shortly present its 
first recommendations to the Council, initially on the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo and later in the year 
on other situations of concern, including the Sudan, Sri 
Lanka and Somalia. 

Those developments constitute substantial 
progress that will make a real difference in the daily 
lives of thousands of children. The process illustrates 
that, when political determination is present in the 
Council, our efforts can move beyond mere rhetorical 
declarations. We hope that all Council members will 
keep this in mind as we move forward on other related 
issues, including the protection of civilians and 
women, peace and security. 
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As we look at the established framework for child 
protection, it is clear that some aspects need to be 
reviewed in the future. The scope of both the 
monitoring and reporting mechanism and of the 
Working Group must, as envisaged in resolution 1612 
(2005), be made truly thematic in nature, covering all 
situations of concern. Furthermore, the Security 
Council must reaffirm its willingness to use all tools at 
its disposal and not shy away, even if the situation calls 
for more difficult measures, such as sanctions, referral 
of violators to international courts or stronger 
enforcement of peacekeeping mandates to protect 
children. 

However, the immediate objective for the next 12 
months should be to develop the established protection 
framework for children. Denmark looks forward to 
engaging in substantial discussion on future reports 
presented to the Working Group and to translating 
these discussions into concrete results on the ground. 

With the adoption of resolution 1612 (2005), the 
Security Council clearly underlined the imperative of 
providing protection for children affected by armed 
conflict. A broad variety of actors must be involved to 
ensure this overarching objective. First of all, it should 
by now be clear that the eyes of the international 
community rest firmly on the actions of all parties 
involved in armed conflict, be it in Darfur, the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo, northern Uganda or 
Sri Lanka. All parties must and will be held 
accountable for failure to fulfil their obligations to end 
all violations and abuses committed against children. 
To achieve progress, it will be key to develop concrete 
action plans at the national level to halt the recruitment 
and use of child soldiers. 

Secondly, the Council expects national 
Governments to do their utmost to facilitate the 
establishment of the protection framework, cooperate 
with national monitoring and reporting task forces and 
support dialogue between warring parties. Allow me in 
this regard to commend the Governments of the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo, Sri Lanka and 
Uganda for their constructive cooperation with the 
Working Group. We also commend the Special 
Representative and UNICEF on the establishment of 
national monitoring and reporting mechanisms. 

Thirdly, I would like to underline that the active 
involvement of civil society is essential. Without the 
dedicated work and courage of many national and 


international non-governmental organizations on the 
ground, it would not be practically possible to establish 
and maintain the protection framework for children in 
armed conflict. 

Finally, it has been extremely encouraging to 
witness the strengthened cooperation between UNICEF 
and the Special Representative’s office. We strongly 
support this expanded partnership, which has been 
paramount in achieving the results in front of us today. 

The past 12 months have clearly demonstrated 
that, when the Security Council displays the necessary 
political will, genuine advances can be achieved in the 
protection of children affected by armed conflict. Such 
determination will inevitably translate into a greater 
willingness by donors to provide the adequate 
resources, allowing all involved to reinvigorate their 
efforts in areas where support is needed. One of these 
key areas is the establishment of disarmament, 
demobilization and reintegration processes, with a 
greater focus on the specific needs of girls affected by 
armed conflict. 

For the remaining part of its tenure on the 
Council and beyond, Denmark will continue to provide 
all possible support to this important process. The 
protection of children affected by armed conflict is 
integrated as a crosscutting theme in Danish 
development assistance. We believe that, as a 
minimum, children should be provided access to the 
basic requirements necessary for them to exploit their 
full potential as human beings. Key among these are 
education, health and, in particular, peace and security 
of the person. 

Mr. Biaboroh-Iboro (Congo) (spoke in French ): 
Mr. President, my delegation is grateful to you for 
having taken this welcome initiative to organize a 
debate on children and armed conflict in your dual 
capacity as President of the Security Council for the 
current month and as Chair of the Working Group of 
the Council on children and armed conflict, established 
by resolution 1612 (2005). I would also like to 
congratulate Ms. Coomaraswamy for the work she has 
done as Special Representative of the Secretary- 
General and thank her for her presentation on children 
and armed conflict. I would like to assure her of my 
delegation’s cooperation in the exercise of her new 
duties, and we realize how broad they are. Finally, we 
thank Ms. Veneman, Executive Director of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), for the 
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information she has made available to us. My 
delegation would like to congratulate UNICEF as a 
United Nations agency for the important role that it has 
always played for children. My thanks also go to the 
representatives of the United Nations Development 
Programme and the World Bank. 

Just one year after the adoption of resolution 
1612 (2005), my delegation is happy to note the 
progress that has been made in its implementation. We 
were very interested to note the effective start of the 
activities of the Working Group on children and armed 
conflict, which has taken the form of producing 
working documents. These include the terms of 
reference, the work programme for 2006 and the 
guidelines for the reports of the Secretary-General to 
the Working Group. They also include the 
establishment in a growing number of countries of 
monitoring and reporting mechanisms relating to 
children and armed conflict, the nomination of a new 
Special Representative of the Secretary-General for 
Children and Armed Conflict and the issuance of the 
first report of the Secretary-General on children and 
armed conflict with reference to a specific country, in 
this case the Democratic Republic of the Congo. 

Having been the theatre of successive civil wars 
from 1993 to 2002, my country is aware of the heavy 
debt paid by children who have been exposed to 
insecurity and vulnerability, rape, pillaging, torture, 
killings and consumption of drugs, among other things. 
This is why my delegation welcomes all resolutions 
adopted by the Security Council to protect children in 
armed conflict, dating back to the 1949 Geneva 
Conventions. The Council’s commitment to this fight 
since 1998 has been translated into various resolutions, 
among them resolution 1612 (2005). Thanks to the 
Council’s action and the putting into place of various 
forms of protection for children in armed conflict, this 
is now an integral part of the United Nations 
peacekeeping missions. 

Many challenges remain, and today’s debate 
brings hope, because it bears witness to the universal 
awareness of the urgency of implementing a 
monitoring and reporting mechanism on children and 
armed conflict through concerted action on the part of 
the international community, with a view to attenuating 
the consequences of war on children. 

My delegation recognizes the overwhelming need 
for the Council to move on to the application of its 


decisions by adopting specific measures to protect 
children in armed conflict. To this end, our efforts 
could be based on the following areas. We could 
examine information relating to the commitments made 
and the progress accomplished to end the recruitment 
and use of children and other violations committed 
against them in situations of armed conflict. We could 
also strengthen United Nations humanitarian activities 
and guarantee, in all circumstances, the safety of those 
responsible for implementing the mechanism in the 
field. Dialogue can be encouraged in the field between 
parties to the conflict, in order to avoid possible 
suspicion about the credibility of the mechanism and 
the United Nations agencies in charge of its 
implementation. 

The mechanism should be gradually refined and 
its reports should be part of a regular follow-up by the 
Council. The fight against the impunity of those who 
violate the rights of the child must be supported. 
Stronger measures must be taken in the area of 
disarmament, demobilization and reintegration. 
Particularly with regard to children, it is essential to 
ensure lasting integration by stressing education and 
rehabilitation, especially psychosocial rehabilitation, of 
former child soldiers. Cooperation between 
international, regional and national organizations for 
the protection of children affected by armed conflict 
should be strengthened. 

The direct role of the Security Council in the area 
of the protection of children as part of its responsibility 
to maintain international peace and security is now 
well established. We must act in the better interests of 
the child. From that point of view, the mechanism must 
not simply be a system to produce documents but must 
be a framework for the application of specific and 
effective measures to help child soldiers who are 
displaced, or refugees or victims of sexual violence or 
any other form of violence. 

I would not want to conclude before expressing 
some wishes of my delegation. The Working Group on 
Children and Armed Conflict should present, in a 
reasonably short period, recommendations based on the 
first report of the Secretary-General on children and 
armed conflict in the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo (S/2006/389). That country is preparing for its 
first democratic elections after a long transitional 
period and deserves sustained attention on the part of 
the international community, in particular with regard 
to the situation of children. My delegation would also 
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like affected States and Governments to continue to 
benefit from international aid in their efforts to meet 
their obligations in the area of the protection of 
children in conflict or post-conflict situations. Also, the 
international community should provide the necessary 
resources to support the reintegration of children into 
their original communities. 

Finally, my delegation supports the draft 
presidential statement on children and armed conflict 
proposed by the French delegation. 

The President (spoke in French)'. I shall now 
make a statement in my national capacity. 

Today, as we meet for this session, how can we 
not think first of the children in Lebanon, Israel and the 
occupied Palestinian territories — innocent victims in a 
conflict that they have nothing to do with? 

I am also thinking beyond them, of the 300,000 
children now taking part in armed conflicts across the 
world, and many more still suffer from such conflicts. 
It is an unacceptable state of affairs. The children, 
often very young — forcibly recruited or volunteers 
out of desperation, soldiers, scouts, spies, servants or 
sexual slaves, victims of indiscriminate attacks — have 
in turn witnessed violence, been forced to commit 
violence and have been victims of violence. Nearly 
half of them are girls, often single mothers. When the 
fighting is over the children, even when liberated, often 
live on the margins of society. Without reintegration, 
they are potential factors in the resurgence of crises. 

The Security Council assumed its responsibilities 
in taking up this question in 1999. On the initiative of 
France, and also Benin in 2005, the Council adopted a 
series of resolutions that progressively increased 
pressure on the perpetrators of serious violations of the 
rights of the child. No other subject on the Council’s 
agenda has received so much sustained and operational 
attention. 

Today we have all the instruments needed to 
combat the scourge. First, precise standards exist, 
specifically the Convention on the Rights of the Child 
and its Second Optional Protocol, as well as the Rome 
Statute. The international community also identified 
best practices for the demobilization and reintegration 
of children in their communities through the Cape 
Town Principles, which will be revised and completed 
in Paris at the end of the year. 

Secondly, the Special Representative of the 
Secretary-General and UNICEF are working together 


to combat abuses and protect children, each with due 
respect for the identity and mandate of the other, in 
close consultation with other actors in the United 
Nations system. 

Thirdly, a monitoring network has been set up in 
several countries in conflict, making it possible to 
collect, verify and synthesize information; this is the 
monitoring and reporting mechanism launched by 
resolution 1612 (2005) in July 2005. I would like to 
pay tribute to the dedication and courage of the actors 
in the field, especially the child protection advisers in 
peacekeeping operations, UNICEF agents and the 
humanitarian workers of the non-governmental 
organizations who sustain this mechanism, sometimes 
at risk of their lives. Without them, nothing would be 
possible. 

Fourthly, impunity is shrinking for those who 
perpetrate crimes against children. The arrest of 
Thomas Lubanga and his transfer to the International 
Criminal Court has made an impression, with good 
reason. 

Last but not least, the Security Council follows 
this matter in detail on a regular basis in the Working 
Group established under resolution 1612 (2005). 
France is honoured to chair that group. UNICEF and 
the Special Representative of the Secretary-General are 
closely involved in its activity. Its first report on its 
activities has just been published (see S/2006/497, 
annex). 

As Chairman of the Working Group, I can say 
that it was up and running in the space of a few 
months. It adopted all the requisite decisions for 
functioning well, including its terms of reference and a 
detailed programme of work. We are on the verge of 
agreeing on a toolkit. The Working Group played a 
useful role in the appointment of the Special 
Representative of the Secretary-General for Children 
and Armed Conflict. It backed Ms. Coomaraswamy’s 
visits in the field and played a key role in the 
establishment of the monitoring and reporting 
mechanism in resolution 1612 (2005). We await with 
much interest Ms Coomaraswamy’s first general report 
in November. 

At its meeting on 26 June last, the Working 
Group reached a new stage. It examined in detail the 
situation of children in a specific armed conflict, in this 
case in the Democratic Republic of the Congo. We will 
have occasion to consider other situations between now 
and the end of the year, and we will be submitting 
recommendations to the Security Council. 
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The current period therefore constitutes a real test 
for the Working Group, even as children continue to 
suffer in the field. We must redouble our efforts to 
reduce the gap between our action here and its tangible 
effects in conflict situations. 

How are we to eliminate the gap and further 
strengthen the effectiveness of our actions? First, we 
must better publicize what the Security Council is 
doing; that is one of the objectives of our debate today. 
Next, we must underscore our wish to encourage and 
provide concrete support, again and always, to 
cooperation between the United Nations and the parties 
exploiting children. Ms. Coomaraswamy’s first visit to 
the field — to Uganda — was very constructive in that 
regard. Other visits are due to follow shortly. 
Cooperation is our priority. However, let no one doubt 
our vigilance vis-a-vis all those who fuel the vicious 
circle of violence. The Council must be ready, as 
explicitly stated in its resolutions, to use the full 
arsenal of available measures to punish those who defy 
its authority by refusing to comply with its resolutions. 

Lastly, we must work more on the link between 
security and development. The absence of a future for 
children undermines all our efforts in prevention and 
demobilization. That is why we wanted to involve in 
this meeting actors in development, without whose 
support there can be no lasting success. France, for its 
part, will make a further contribution of €5 million to 
support the UNICEF action plan and the activities of 
the Special Representative in implementation of 
Security Council resolution 1612 (2005). Technical 
assistants will be deployed in the regions most 
concerned by this question. The first group of 
assistants will be based in the Great Lakes region to 
help the national commissions tasked with 
demobilization and reintegration of children. 

I resume my functions as President of the 
Council. The next speaker inscribed on my list is the 
representative of Canada, to whom I give the floor. 

Mr. Laurin (Canada) (spoke in French)'. On 
behalf of Canada, I would like to thank France for 
having organized this important debate, for which we 
are grateful. 

(spoke in English) 

This open debate on Children in Armed Conflict 
provides an important opportunity, one year after the 
adoption of Security Council resolution 1612 (2005), 


to advance implementation of the resolution. To fulfil 
our obligations to protect girls and boys in war-torn 
and post-conflict societies requires the collaboration of 
the entire international community. The Security 
Council has a pivotal role to play in ensuring that the 
commitments made are fulfilled. 

Canada encourages the continued commitment of 
States to the Security Council resolutions on children 
in armed conflict. We call on Member States to 
continue their support for the Optional Protocol on the 
involvement of children in armed conflict and 
encourage those that have not done so to ratify the 
Protocol. Canada calls on the international community 
to support the work of the International Criminal Court 
as it continues to seek to bring to justice those who 
perpetrate serious international crimes, including those 
committed against children. The transfer of Thomas 
Lubanga from the Democratic Republic of the Congo 
to The Hague for trial is an important step in 
combating impunity. 

In the past, a lack of accurate and verifiable 
information concerning atrocities being committed was 
too often an excuse for inaction. Resolution 1612 
(2005) recognized this deficit. It represents an 
important step towards carrying out effective measures 
against the use of child soldiers, and has set in motion 
a groundbreaking effort to coordinate the collection of 
information on violations and violators in specific 
countries and ensure their accountability. 

We must work together to ensure that the 
mechanism is operational, that it is inclusive and 
coordinated among the different actors involved and 
that it is accountable. The goal of monitoring and 
reporting activities is not to collect information for 
periodic reports, but to stop violations of the rights of 
children, to get timely action in cases where violations 
have been committed and to end impunity. 

Security Council resolution 1612 (2005) 

highlights in several places the Security Council’s deep 
concern over the lack of progress in the 
implementation of previous resolutions. The new 
mechanisms were adopted to bridge the gap between 
international norms and the grim reality faced by too 
many children caught in armed conflicts. Canada 
welcomes the creation of the Security Council Working 
Group as an opportunity to translate the commitment of 
the Council into the development of more effective 
strategies in specific situations. We call on the United 
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Nations to make maximum use of its national action 
plans to create incentives, as well as punitive measures, 
with time-bound, progressive targets and measurable 
results. This alternative approach should make the 
employment of progressively more robust measures 
viable. 

(spoke in French) 

We welcome the report of the Secretary-General 
on children in armed conflict in the Democratic 
Republic of Congo and encourage the Working Group 
to respond with concrete recommendations for action. 
Canada encourages the Council to apply targeted and 
graduated measures as mandated in resolution 1612 
(2005) against parties to conflict who continue to 
commit atrocities against children. As an incentive for 
compliance with Security Council resolutions and 
increased public accountability and transparency, we 
would also ask the Council to use all tools at its 
disposal, including the mandating of peacekeeping 
missions and the continued naming of violators, even if 
that is not on the Security Council agenda. 

Canada welcomes the naming of a new 
Special Representative of the Secretary-General, 
Ms. Coomaraswamy, and applauds her recent visits to 
the Democratic Republic of the Congo and Uganda. 
Northern Uganda is a good example of a situation that is 
not on the Security Council’s agenda but where there are 
grave abuses against children and, more generally, 
against civilians. Canada also continues to call upon the 
Security Council to put this situation on its agenda. 
Moreover, we encourage the Special Representative of 
the Secretary-General to continue her work aimed at 
ending the recruitment and abduction of children by the 
Lord’s Resistance Army and at working with Uganda in 
an effort to bring about lasting improvement in the 
situation of children and civilians in this region. Canada 
once again urges the Security Council to consider 
measures to deal with the ongoing abuses and the 
deplorable humanitarian situation in northern Uganda. 

For Canada, the implementation of resolution 
1612 (2005) should not be limited to the urgent task of 
halting the grave violations against children in ongoing 
armed conflicts. It is also a test of the Security 
Council’s willingness and its capacity to translate the 
worthy objectives of resolutions on the subject into 
practical action. For these same challenges — those of 
effective monitoring and reporting, of consistent 
follow-up in peacekeeping mandates, of the adoption 


of country-specific resolutions, of the employment of 
targeted measures in the face of ongoing violations — 
are equally relevant to the broader protection of 
civilians and women, peace and security agendas. 

The President (spoke in French ): I now give the 
floor to the representative of Sri Lanka. 

Mr. Kariyawasam (Sri Lanka): At the outset, let 
me convey my appreciation to you for the opportunity 
given to address this meeting of the Security Council 
which commemorates the first anniversary of the 
adoption of Security Council resolution 1612 (2005) on 
children and armed conflict. The Government and 
people of Sri Lanka, having experienced the bane of a 
terrorist group recruiting children for armed conflict, 
are indeed grateful to France for her initiative in 
bringing to the forefront the issue of children and 
armed conflict. 

I am indeed pleased to note the presence of 
Dr. Radhika Coomaraswamy, a distinguished Sri Lankan. 
Her dedicated contribution to a cause that we in Sri Lanka 
are deeply committed to is indeed heartening. 

Children are our future. It is the responsibility of 
each State, and indeed, the international community, to 
protect them and to promote their welfare to ensure 
that their childhood is spent with proper care, not with 
undue danger, for children are vulnerable, less able to 
defend themselves and are therefore subject to easy 
abuse in many ways. The fate of innocent children 
caught in armed conflict is one of the most serious 
concerns before us today. Forcible conscription of 
children into armed conflict by armed groups stands as 
one of the most abominable crimes of our day. 

While the Convention on the Rights of the Child 
stands as a beacon in international efforts to protect 
children, the adoption of Security Council resolution 
1612 (2005) a year ago marks an important phase in 
the global strategy to make the world safer for 
children. 

As the report of the Secretary-General dated 9 
February 2005 has highlighted, one of the greatest 
scourges afflicting children today is the practice of 
their being recruited and used as child combatants in 
many conflicts around the world. We observe that 
children are often brainwashed, sexually harassed and 
provided with guns to kill at will, affecting their own 
lives and those of others. It is the duty of the Council 
and of States Members of the United Nations to ensure 
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that the parties identified in the report of the Secretary- 
General are pursued vigorously in order to bring such 
abuses to an end. 

The report of the Secretary-General has identified 
several non-State actors, some of which have been 
banned in a number of countries as terrorist groups, as 
responsible for grave violations and abuses against 
children. These non-State actors operate beyond the 
pale of international law, ethics and universally 
accepted norms of conduct. The Security Council and 
its Working Group must consider a series of punitive 
measures against such non-State actors that can 
increase incrementally when they refuse to fall in line 
with international norms and practices. It is essential 
that the Security Council Working Group and the 
Office of the Special Representative for children and 
armed conflict show innovativeness and act with 
firmness to ensure that punitive measures are taken 
against those non-State actors that are parties to such 
crimes against children. 

We fully recognize and acknowledge the 
undiminished responsibility of States to protect 
children at all times, in time of peace and in time of 
conflict. Unlike non-State actors, however, States are 
subject to international treaty regimes, which include 
the Convention on the Rights of the Child, its Protocols 
and core human rights covenants. All these together 
constitute a comprehensive international mechanism 
which ensures that States protect children and promote 
their well-being. The human rights records of States 
come under strict scrutiny at periodic reviews held by 
treaty bodies to monitor the implementation of 
obligations undertaken by States at the national and 
international levels. 

It is therefore necessary that the Security Council 
Working Group place its primary focus on non-State 
actors that are neither bound by, nor have any respect 
for, international treaty obligations. This will help 
ensure that States are not burdened with multiple 
reporting responsibilities and that non-State actors are 
brought under a punitive regime. 

In September 2005, world leaders adopted what 
constituted their vision and plan of action for the 
United Nations — the outcome document — which 
also identified the use of children in armed conflict as 
a growing menace. 

It is important that we reflect on this call by our 
leaders as we commemorate the first anniversary of the 
adoption of resolution 1612 (2005). The international 
community must now take the next logical step — the 


most important one — of addressing the priority of 
normalizing the lives of children affected by armed 
conflict. As we embark on our task of addressing the 
plight of children in armed conflict and promoting 
rights of children, we need to agree that a necessary 
corollary of that effort will be to provide them 
assistance, including through meeting their education, 
health, and recovery needs. This will involve the 
greater challenge of finding adequate resources through 
enhanced international cooperation. 

As I conclude, I would like to take this 
opportunity to inform the Council that, in pursuance of 
resolution 1612 (2005), the Government of Sri Lanka 
is in the final stages of establishing a task force for 
monitoring and reporting. In setting up this task force, 
we took into consideration the report of the Secretary- 
General dated 9 February 2005, in particular annex II 
of the report, and the terms of reference of the Security 
Council Working Group on children and armed 
conflict. 

Detestable crimes have been committed against 
young children, particularly against Tamil children 
living in the northern and eastern parts of Sri Lanka, by 
a rebel group, the Tamil Tigers, for more than two 
decades. It is no secret that the situation has scarcely 
seen any improvement, as has been well documented 
by none other than UNICEF, which has taken the lead 
role in bringing this sad state of affairs to public 
attention. Those children have been forcibly 
conscripted for battle. Some of them have been 
programmed into becoming suicide bombers. We in Sri 
Lanka, therefore, are well aware of the damage caused 
to the social fabric of a country and its future by this 
abominable practice on the part of a terrorist group. As 
an affected country, we urge the international 
community to take swift and decisive action, without 
further delay, to end the impunity enjoyed by non-State 
actors, which continue to abuse children. Let us not, in 
this endeavour, miss the forest for the trees, and let us 
not divert responsibility. Let us not fail in our quest to 
ensure a safe and secure world for our children. 

The President (spoke in French ): After 
consultations among members of the Council, I have 
been authorized to make the following statement on 
behalf of the Council: 

“The Security Council reiterates its 
commitment to address the widespread impact of 
armed conflict on children and its determination 
to ensure respect for and implementation of its 
resolution 1612 (2005) and all its previous 
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resolutions on children and armed conflict, which 
provide a comprehensive framework for 
addressing the protection of children affected by 
armed conflict. 

“As part of this comprehensive framework, 
the Security Council welcomes the progress made 
since the adoption of resolution 1612 (2005), in 
particular in the three following areas. 

“First, the Security Council welcomes the 
appointment of a new Special Representative of 
the Secretary-General for children and armed 
conflict (SRSG), Ms. Radhika Coomaraswamy. 
The Security Council also welcomes her field 
activities in situations of armed conflict and her 
intention to carry out new visits in such 
situations. The Security Council urges parties to 
armed conflict to cooperate with the SRSG, as 
well as with UNICEF and other relevant United 
Nations entities, with a view to ending 
recruitment and use of child soldiers in violation 
of applicable international law and all other 
violations and abuses committed against children 
by parties to armed conflict. 

“Secondly, the Security Council welcomes 
the ongoing implementation of the monitoring 
and reporting mechanism on children and armed 
conflict, invites the Secretary-General to 
accelerate it in accordance with resolution 1612 
(2005), and looks forward to receiving the 
forthcoming independent review on the 
implementation of this mechanism. The Security 
Council acknowledges that the application of the 
mechanism has already produced results in the 
field and welcomes the efforts by national 
Governments, relevant United Nations actors and 
civil society partners to make the mechanism 
operational. The Security Council therefore 
invites relevant States affected by armed conflict 
that are not yet involved in the implementation of 
the monitoring and reporting mechanism to join it 
on a voluntary basis, in cooperation with the 
SRSG and UNICEF. 

“Thirdly, the Security Council welcomes the 
activities of its Working Group on children and 
armed conflict, as outlined in the report by its 
Chair (S/2006/497). The Security Council 
welcomes the fact that the Working Group has 
achieved commendable progress in its 


implementation phase and is now discussing 
specific reports of the Secretary-General on 
parties in situations of armed conflict. The 
Security Council invites the Working Group to 
propose effective recommendations for 
consideration by the Council. 

“The Security Council underlines the 
importance of a sustained investment in 
development, especially in health, education and 
skills training, to secure the successful 
reintegration of children in their communities and 
prevent re-recruitment. The specific situation of 
girls exploited by armed forces and groups must 
be recognized and adequately addressed. 

“The Security Council calls for a 
reinvigorated effort by the international 
community to enhance the protection of children 
affected by armed conflict. 

In this regard, it invites all parties concerned, including 
Member States, regional organizations, relevant United 
Nations entities acting within their mandates including 
UNICEF, UNDP, UNHCR, OHCHR, ILO and 
UNESCO, international financial institutions, 
including the World Bank, as well as civil society, to 
build partnerships to that effect. In particular, the 
Security Council invites donors to provide additional 
resources to fund the development of the monitoring 
and reporting mechanism and the reintegration of 
children. The Security Council also looks forward to 
the contribution of the newly established Peacebuilding 
Commission and Human Rights Council to this effort. 

“The Security Council looks forward to the 
next report of the Secretary-General on the 
implementation of resolution 1612 (2005) and its 
previous resolutions on children affected by 
armed conflict, to be submitted by November 
2006, and expresses its determination to address 
this important issue.” 

This statement will be issued as a document of 
the Security Council under the symbol 
S/2006/PRST/33. 

There are a number of speakers remaining on my 
list who have not yet made their statements. 1 propose, 
with the consent of the members of the Council, to 
suspend this meeting until 2.30 p.m. 

The meeting was suspended at 1.10p.m. 
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